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e My wife's just home from the hospital and Sure, we'll be all right, honey. Here's the 


| haven't made enough time to pay the insurance money to pay our doctor and (Tre 


In hundreds of textile plants the adoption of a scientific group welfare protection plan is doing 
away with these emergency requests from employees 


The Provident will gladly make a‘survey of your plant to determine your exact needs, and recom- 
mend a plan of group protection for your consideration. There is no obligation, of course 


Such a Provident Group Welfare Plan 


L | F E A N D A C c | Dp F N T can help solve financial burdens of em- 
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MEETING the extra expenses Causa 


Death in) famil\ 


@® Hospitalization or operation when 
necessor,\ 


® Aijding dependents upon death of 
employee 
SPECIALISTS IN GROUP WELFARE PROTECTION PLANS 
FOR OVER A HALF CENTURY 
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TO MEET INDUSTRY'S DEMANDS FOR ECONOMICAL HIGH 
ILLUMINATION LEVELS... COOPER HEWITT 


ONSUMING only 100 watts, 
this lamp has an output of 
5,000 lumens—the great- 
est output of any lamp of equal 
wattage now on the market. It 
provides a cool blue-white light, 
blending well with daylight. De- 
tails are easily seen. It is psy- 
chologically cool and actually 
cool from a physical standpoint 
thus decreasing the air-condi- 
tioning load. » » » Industrial 
plants of every kind will find it 
the answer to better employee 
welfare and better production 
which inevitably follows when 
lighting levels are raised and en- 
gineered to produce non-fatigu- 

ing illumination. Write for a 
ing Cooper Hewitt Fluorescent 


Lamps. General Electric Vapor ~ gee 
L C , 895 Ad Lj 


VAPOR LAMP COMPANY a 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 West Morehead Street, Charlotte. N. C. Subscription a. = 
$1.50 per year in advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1$11, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under 
Act of Congress, March 2. 1897. 
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Research is conducted on modern lines with up-to-the-minute equipment in 


the Stamford Research Laboratories of the American Cyanamid Company. 


Successful and economical production of textiles 
is becoming more and more a matter of quality 
and uniformity in the chemicals used. Cyanamid 
chemicals and specialties are produced with mod- 
ern equipment to assure controlled quality. There 
is a Cyanamid product for practically every tex- 


tile chemical need. Our staff will gladly assist you 


in selecting those best suited to your requirements. 
SULPHONATED OILS 
PENETRANTS 
SOFTENERS 
SIZING COMPOUNDS 
DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 


* Registered U.S. Patent Office 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 822 West Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. C.; 89 Broad Street, Boston, Mass.; 


600 South Delaware Avenue, Corner South Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gargoyle Vactra Oil’s great persistence- 


of-film assures: 


0 Positive protection from wear. 
8 Minimum oil throw. 


This oil helps looms, cards —all textile 
machinery —maintain full efficiency. It 
helps reduce power and maintenance 
losses. At the same time, it minimizes 
cloth spoilage due to oil throw! 


You get a double Lubrication Profit 
when you use Gargoyle Vactra Oil! 


HE SOCONY-VACUUM man offers you a complete line 
ia lubricants, plus these exclusives: 

The right lubricant for every machine...and new 
lubricants ahead of new needs... developed by world- 
famous research laboratories through close coopera- 
tion with machine builders. 

73 years’ experience — thousands of case histories — 
to guide in prescribing the right use of these lubri- 
cants to gain Lubrication Profits for you. 

World-wide distribution and guaranteed uniform- 
ity —the same quality available everywhere. 


GARGOYLE VACTRA 
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Industrial 
and Lubricants Help 
Lower Costs 


Another Tough Job for 
OIL FILM 


Successful operation of 
every machine depends 
upon the qualities of a mi- 
croscopic coating of oil 
which prevents metal -to- 
metal contact. 
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With a Bone in Her Teeth, Fair 
Winds, and Clear Sailing Ahead 


Your sailing orders call for clearing the decks of all old, inefficient and high 
cost machinery units. The voyage for 1939 promises to be a prosperous one. 


THE SPIRAWHIRL 
BUCKLEY CLEANER 


Best for opening all kinds of 
cotton. Tested on short, dirty 
staples, and on fine, high grade 
cotton of long staple for fine 
combed work. 


Will deliver stock well opened 
and free from curl or stringiness. 
it will not damage the cotton. 
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FOR EVERY STEP IN 
HOSIERY PROCESSING — 
A JACQUES WOLF PRODUCT 


@ For soaking yarns, WOLF SILK 


OIL F gives a soft, hygroscopic yarn. 


For penetration, MONOPOLE OIL is 
especially adjusted to use with hard 
water. WETSIT, our new synthetic 
compound, gives instantaneous wet- 


ting out and excellent penetration. 


Our customers report excellent 
results with BOIL-OFF POWDER 
W-1251...a recent addition to our 
line of liquid BOIL-OFF OILS. 


For delustring, our DULL FINISH 
W-716A is recommended for dark 
shades: and DULL FINISH W-567B 
for light colors. Neither will stiffen 


nor dust off. 


For splashproofing, our W-559... 
in a single bath...makes all fibres 


water shedding or water repellent. 


A product for any type of finish 
is available. Our latest development 
is HOSIERY FINISH W-895M which 
wives a firm hand and delustres as 
well. Why not obtain both results 


in one operation? 


Write today forsamples and prices. 


& CO. 


PASSAIC, WN. J. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, 
N. Y., Chicago, ill., Greenville, S$. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Midwestern Distributor: Bradley F. Marthens, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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Barber - Colman 


é | 

A profitabte investment 

a | reducing cost of spooling 


andimproving quality of warps 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY. 


ROCKFORD, «FLLENOES, Ss. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @ MANCHESTER, ENGLAND @ MUNICH, GERMANY 
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Teeth in TUFFERIZED Card Clothin 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


are also straight, uniform and evenly spaced 


Radio City Music Hall Rockettes, world famous precision dancers, devote hours to tedious 


training. Through hours of research, we have developed the new precision machine 


parts which make the wires of Tufferized Card Clothing uniform in size, evenly spaced, 


and perfectly straight. New Tufferized shears cut each wire clean and sharp without 


« 
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Micro-Photograph shows how Tufferized 
Card Clothing wires seat square, flat, and 
firmly into the foundation with wires par- 
allel ..eveninlength.. spaced uniformly 


Write for additional information or ask our Representative 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 
Southern Plant: 244 Forsythe St., Atlanta Branch Offices: Philadeiphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwoo! Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2, Canada 


Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards —Napper 

Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at 

all plants —Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts 

Rewired at Southern Plant — Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's Special rand 
Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 


wire burrs. New Tutferized doublers form each wire with a 


square crown. Wiresare parallel and exactly the same length. 


Tufferized Card Clothing made to these precision standards 
prevents any change or variation in position when mounted 
on your cylinders. It allows closer and more even setting of 


your rolls and produces more uniform and smoother carding. 
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hanges Cotton Futures 
Contracts Urgently Needed 


By Leavelle McCampbell 


N 1938, the Cotton Exchanges dealt in approximately 

forty-two million bales of cotton. They sold the entire 

crop nearly four times over. They operated about 
1.375 hours and did business at the rate of over thirty 
thousand bales @¢ach business hour. 

One would think that such huge volume, done at: such 
an amazing rate, would require a large and well assorted 
stock of fresh merchandise, of reasonably good quality. 
One would think that organizations able to build on such 
a scale would be quite adept at pleasing important cus- 
tomers like the American cotton mills in matters concern- 
ing accurate weighing and delivery in usable shape at 
convenient points. In drawing such conclusions, however, 
one would be mistaken. 

The stock is not large. It consists of about 36.000 
bales of “certificated” cotton which, if it moved toward 
consumption at the rate cited, would last just one hour 
and twelve minutes. What 
a turnover! 


bales described as “gray cotton,” and 180 bales were 
graded as “yellow tinged cotton.” Unfortunately, the 
classing of this cotton has been a little sketchy. At the 
recent conference, instances were recited of 194 bales re- 
viewed at New Orleans with the result that 149 were 
declared untenderable: of 1,066 reviewed at Savannah, 
with the result that 182 were reduced in grade or staple 
and 262 were declared untenderable; of 1,841 bales re- 
viewed at Mobile, with the result that 329 were reduced 

in grade or staple and 444 were declared untenderable. 
Steps to rejuvenate the stock. are finally being taken. 
The plan is to inaugurate a system of small fines on aged 
bales. This may slightly accelerate the movement of this 
stock, but it will not cure the condition of which mills 
complain. There should be a two year dead-line. Low 
middling cotton and grades such as tinged, spotted, gray 
and stained cotton should be heavily penalized or cut out 
entirely. The remainder should be assembled in spinna- 
ble lots even if that means reducing both Exchange con- 
tracts to 50 bales or possi- 


The stock is not fresh. 
In fact it is rather shop- 
worn. This is a tender topic 
and the Exchanges are a 
little sensitive and secretive 


é mills pay for it.” 
when the subject of age is 


The Chairman of the Board of the Graniteville Co. urges 
sweeping changes in cotton futures contracts to bring the 
prices in line with what textile manufacturers actually have to 
pay for cotton. Says shippers and exchanges have “developed 
certain practices solely for their own profit which subtract 
from price the farmer gets for his cotton and add to what the 


bly to 25 bales. 

The stock also includes 
about 150,000 yards of be- 
draggled gunny sacking 
and some 245 tons of rusty 
iron ties. These items are 


mentioned. A reliable au- 

thority, however, has disclosed that only six or seven per 
cent of this merchandise is dated 1939. About half of it 
came into stock in 1938. About one-third was received 
in 1937. About one-twelfth is two to four years old and 
several hundred bales belong to a more remote past. 

The stock is not of reasonably good quality. Most of 
it is what a Southerner would call “pretty sorry cotton.” 
From a report dated March 6, 1939, we learn that out of 
35,715 bales, there was not a single bale of middling fair 
white cotton, strict good middling white, good middling 
white, good middling extra white or strict middling extra 
white. There were only 58 bales of good middling white. 
There were 2.096 bales of strict middling white. ‘There 
were 2.846 bales of middling white, which is the contract 
grade. Below this grade there were 5,520 bales of strict 
low middling. The largest item was 14,065 bales of low 
middling. There were 2,304 bales described as “tinged 
cotton,” 8,449 bales described as “spotted cotton,” 195 


not thrown in with the pur- 
chase. The buyer must take 
them with the cotton, at exactly the same poundage price 
as that he pays for the cotton. Of course this fact is dis- 
counted when the price is fixed but nevertheless it de- 
presses the quotations just that much. Mills have fre- 


quently condemned the sale of cotton by gross weigit. 


No impartial person has ever said one word in favor of it. 
yet this indefensible practice, which defeats the proper 
packaging of cotton, is part and and parcel of present 
Exchange contracts. 

For months, American and National, the two leading 
cotton manufacturing associations, have pleaded to have 
the Exchanges amend their contracts to provide spinna- 
ble deliveries, to clean up the unsavory certificated stock 
situation, to cut out favoritism running to the seller’s 
advantage and to make other changes that will preclude 
just such happenings as the recent “inverted”? March 
position and its final collapse in the closing moments of 
trading. These constructive suggestions have met with 
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stubborn opposition. The claim that delivery in spinna- 
ble units is impracticable is actually put forward by men 
whose firms make such deliveries day after day in normal 
business practice. 

In passing, it is interesting to note that the collapse in 
the price of March cotton found bottom and the market 
acquired constructive support at the precise point which 
reflected “carrying charges under May.” Although the 
incident which marked the closing moments of trading 
was ridiculous in its dénouement and fittingly followed 
by an explanation which did not explain, it had one vir- 
tue. It proved beyond dispute that this “inverted” mar- 
ket, supported by a faulty contract, was artificial. While 
Secretary Wallace, by “locking up cotton” did help to 
“set the stage,” it is begging the point to describe him as 
the leading actor in this performance. Such an alibi is 
too flimsy. It should be noted, too, that this same “in- 
verted” relationship, so harmful to the orderly distribu- 
tion of cloth, now obtains between May and July black- 
board quotations and again offers evidence that influences 
of doubtful merit are at work. 

The Exchanges have been singularly indifferent to re- 
quests to establish delivery points at such American mill 
centers as New- Bedford, Charlotte, Augusta, and Mont- 
gomery. Present delivery points sharply favor foreign 
mills. For them, each of these points is en route to 
market. In spite of this advantage some of these points 
are used only in a limited way. For instance, recent 
reports show the New York warehouses entirely empty. 


Present Lots Might As Well Be Hay 


Shippers agree that Exchange contracts cry for correc- 
tion but the only proposals they advance are to shorten 
differentials they themselves had a hand in establishing 
and to add some forty qualities to the sixty now deliver- 
able. They fail to propose compensating eliminations. 
They still refuse to recognize that a conglomerate deliv- 
ery, within a single fifty or hundred bale contract, makes 
cotton as unspinnable and useless from a practical man- 
ufacturing standpoint as though it were a similar quantity 
of hay, and that it is this very thing which subtracts trom 
Exchange contracts “the element of substance” so abso- 
lutely essential if blackboard quotations are to be kept in 
line with true value. It is, of course, obvious to any 
impartial person that their proposals would unbalance the 
contract still further in seller's favor and that mills can 
not afford to consent to such changes unless and until 
their own proposals receive favorable consideration. 

There are those on Beaver Street, on Worth Street, 
and in mill centers who feel that this is a private contro- 
versy; that it should be conducted behind closed doors. 
We fail to agree. In a rather extended business life it has 
been my experience that contracts which are not fair 
both ways are not fair at all and that things which will 
not stand open discussion are usually a little sour. When 
the forum is open, a just cause has a way of winning 
support from unexpected quarters. I feel quite strongly 
that this controversy concerns each of us in the long, 
long list of those who produce or deal in cotton or cotton 
textiles. Mill workers have a particularly important 
stake, for if the normal flow of cloth in trade channels is 
choked, it is they who suffer most. 


The prices obtainable for this certificated stock and 
for these conglomerate deliveries are broadcasted. It ts 
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these prices which determine the entire cotton price struc- 
ture. On the cotton price structure rests the entire super- 
structure of cotton cloth prices. It simply is not possible 
to build sound cloth prices over such an unsound founda- 
tion. 

True Value of Cotton 


farmers, mills and the general public are frequently 
assured that it is the purpose of the Cotton Exchanges to 
reflect in their quotations, the true value of cotton. So 
far as I know, they have never established a definition of 
“true value” by which their operations may be measured. 
The present atmosphere might clear quite a bit if all 
those concerned could agree upon such a definition, as: 


“The true value of cotton is the net weight price 
agreed upon between a responsiblé buyer and a re- 
sponsible seller, which culminates in actual delivery 
0} such cotton, and marks a forward step on the road 
from producer to consumer.” 


Whether applied to present or future delivery, it is 
important that any definition of this kind be based on 
trading at arm’s length and that it contemplate physical 
transfer of ownership together with some progress toward 
final consumption. If any of these three elements is lack- 
ing, a hicticious atmosphere is created. 


Proposed Amendments 


Here are the amendments to present Exchange con- 
tracts which our group of mills feel will establish a fairer 
basis of trading. These changes offer the shippers prac- 
tically everything for which they ask and stand four 
square for spinnable deliveries, for clean stock and for 
honest weight. 


Cotton should be tenderable only in one hundred bale 
lots of a single grade, in a single staple, at a single deliv- 
ery point. With this change “contract cotton” will be- 
come “‘spinnable cotton” from a practical standpoint. 
Whenever this is accomplished, we shall have gone a long 
way toward bringing blackboard quotations into line 
with prices mills actually pay for cotton. However, in 
order to insure a wide market, seller at his option, should 
be allowed to deliver such lots in any one of the present 
variety of grades and staples except low middling, tinged, 
gray, stamed, and spotted cotton, plus any increase in 
number of staples caused by raising the staple standard 
and by introducing stapling in thirty-seconds. 

Drastic measures should be taken to make the certifi- 
cated stock commercially desirable to the end that mills 
may use it tf they are willing to assume delivery charges. 
This, too, will tend to bring blackboard quotations up to 
true value. 

The contract should be based on net weight. This will 
increase blackboard quotations about four and one-half 
per cent without adding to mill cost and create various 
advantages all along the line, from farmer to manufac- 
turer. Today, cotton occupies the ridiculous position of 
being the only commodity bought and sold by gross 
weight. Sooner or later, a Federal law will force trading 
by net weight. Why not do it voluntarily and have one 
law less? 

The contract should be based on one inch cotton. Inch 
staple 1s almost precisely the average of the crop; further- 
more, inch staple ts produced in greater volume than any 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Carolina Group Discusses 
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MILL OPERATION PROBLEMS 


HE first part of the discussion at the Spring meet- 

ing of the Northern North Carolina-Virginia Divi- 

sion of the Southern Textile Association was pub- 
lished in the April Ist issue, and included the showing of 
a film on lubrication, discussion of lubrication, weaving 
problems, etc. 

The weaving and lubrication discussion having been 
concluded, the meeting was turned over to the chairman, 
W. J. Jennings, of the Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, 
N. C., and a stenographic report of the remainder fol- 
lows: 


Chairman Jennings: As Mr. Copeland is still not here, 
and Mr. Barton is through when he gets through the 
weave room, they have asked me to lead the discussion 
on carding and spinning. Before we commence that | 
want to say that the carding and spinning in the majority 
of the mills all over the country have gone through a 
radical change within the last two or three or four years. 

We have spent several weeks this year changing over 
our 10 x 5 frames from intermediates to slubbers. The 
maximum draft on that is 6.0 to 10.0. I was so situated 
that I had to put on 9.70, so I have only about .30 left 
to play on if it gets too heavy. 

What we have to think about is the preparation of the 
cotton and the quality of the goods after we get throuth. 
Mr. “A,” do your pickers give you a good, uniform lap to 
start with? 


Mr. “A”: Yes. sir. 


Chairman Jennings: Suppose you roll a lap out on the 
floor and take off 25 or 30 yards of it, how much variation 
in ounces would you get in there, weighing it yard by 
yard? 

Mr. “A”: We have not made those tests, but we do 
check our weight from the cards, which is the same 
thing. 


Chairman: The machine builders say they will guar- 
antee to deliver it yard for yard the same weight. I have 
tested it in that way and weighed it yard for yard, getting 
an ounce variation in the different machines. I think that 
is good. Has anyone else tested it in that way? Say we 
are making a 14-ounce lap, we would get from 14.0 to 
13.5 to maybe 14.5, and never more than that. 

Does anyone want to ask any questions about the 
picker room? 


Sliver Variation On Cards 


All right, if nobody is having trouble with the picking 
we will go on to the cards. We shall not go into the 
full details of carding, because we have not time, but | 
should like to ask how much variation you get on your 
cards. 


At Spring Meeting 


Mr. “K": We have very little variation—perhaps two 
grains. ‘Two or three. 

Chairman Jennings: Two grains—that is extra good. 

Mr.“K”: Yes, sir, we think so. 

Chairman: I heard a man say some time ago that if 
he got down to ten grains he thought it was fine. 

Mr. “KR”: 

Mr.“L": 1 think if we would all test out our varia- 
tion we would find we have from 15 to 20 grains. Of 
course, it will not average all the way through, but if 
you weigh just after stripping you will find you have a 
light sliver there. 


We get closer than that 


Mr. Jennings: How long do you think the end ought 
to run after stripping? 


Mr,“L": I think it ought to run 40 or 50 yards. We 
strip four times a day. 


Mr. Jennings: Has anybody ever measured that? 


Mer. 


No, sir, I have not measured it. 


Chairman Jennings: We have a man that measured 
it. Tell them how much it is. 


Mr. “M”": We measured 70 yards. It averaged 15 
grains lighter. Then the sliver will come back up. 


Mr.“N”: I should like to say that we just stop the 
cards and strip them, take them line for line, and we 
creel our drawing all at one time. I think it is best to 
do that. 

Drawing 


Chairman Jennings: We have quit creeling our draw- 
ings, and run just one can at a time. We have been doing 
that for about three weeks and know that we have helped 
the condition on account of which we changed. 

What about drawing? Some of us have good drawing. 
and some have not. Do your weights come from the 
drawing as regular and uniform as you think they should? 
There are some drawings that will put it out all right and 
give a uniform weight; that is if they have a good, uni- 
form weight behind. 

It was my pleasure to go through a couple of mills 
about two or three weeks ago, and in those two mills they 
had no drawing frames. I want to tell you they were 
certainly doing some pretty work. I made it my busi- 
ness to talk to the carder there quite a little while, and 
| asked him about the variation from his long-draft slub- 
ber. He has the same machine I have. He said his 
variation is not very great. He asked me if I wanted to 
see his sizings, and of course I did. He sized up some of 
the yarn he had made from these long-draft slubbers, 
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and it was all right. Of course, we can expect yarn made 
of from 1.0 to 1.50 or 1.80 hank roving to vary some as 
it comes from the bobbin, but his was a good average. 


Trumpet Setting 


Mr. “O”: I should like to ask this question. I have 
heard right much discussion recently about the setting 
of the trumpet on the front of the drawing. I under- 
stand there is a gauge to show how to set it. How should 
that be set for 15/16” cotton? 


Chairman: You mean the trumpet that delivers the 
roving to the calender roll? 


Mr.“O”: Yes, sir. 


Chairman: Has anybody anything to say about that? 
That is one on me. 


Mr. “P”: T think it ought to be set just as close as 
you can get it, because if it is set off a little bit it has a 
tendency to stretch the sliver. You ought to get it as 
close as possible without rubbing; that is my experience 
with it. 


Mr. “A”: Ithink the size of the opening in the trum- 
pet has as much to do with it as anything else. The 
weight of the sliver on your drawing and the size of the 
opening in the trumpet have a lot to do with the running 
of the work. If you have a 50-grain sliver, or a 65-grain 
sliver, you should have the proper opening in the trum- 
pet to take care of that without stretching. I think the 
opening in the trumpet is very important. 


Chairman: That opens up another field right there. 
Suppose you are running a 60-grain sliver and the trum- 
pet is absolutely right and you are getting a. nice, even 
sliver, but if you change that to a 50-grain sliver you 
have some trouble. It looks as if you would have to 
change the opening of the trumpet or change the com- 
pensating gear to make up for that. We are doing that 
right now. 

It seems all of us are satisfied with long-draft slubbers, 
and we shall have to go on into the spinning room. There 
are lots of questions that might be asked on long-draft 
spinning. Taking your stock prepared in the carding 
room as best you can prepare it for the spinning room, 
do you get the results in the spinning room that you want 
and that you expect to get? 


Mr. “A”: We are pleased with the results we are 
getting on long-draft spinning, especially with the one- 
process drawing. We feel that we have improved our 
yarn; we are getting better breaking strength and more 
evenness: I think the spinner will bear me out that we 
are getting less variation in numbers. Many factors, of 
course, have a bearing on that. 


Chairman: We have some business to attend to before 
we leave, and I am going to interrupt the discussion for 
a moment so that we can take it up now. A member of 
the Executive Committee has to be chosen to succeed 
W. Lexie Davis, whose term expires this spring. Are 
there any nominations? 


C. F. Campbell, overseer of carding, Statesville 
Cotton Mill. Statesville. N. C.. was nominated and was 
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then elected to membership on the Executive Committee. 


Chairman Jennings: We can continue our discussion 
on long-draft spinning for a few minutes, if you desire. 


Are there any more questions? 


Mr.“A”: I should like to ask one. What is the finest 


yarn that is being produced from single-process roving? 


Mr. Jennings: Well, | am making 26s; that is the 
finest I am making out of it. Is anybody making any- 
thing finer than that? (No response heard.) 

Let’s go back to the oiling for a minute. What kind 
of oil is best for the comb boxes on cards? Do you use 
oil or do you use grease? That question was handed in, 
and I though of it, too. Do you use heavy oil or light 


or medium, or what, in your comb boxes? 


Vuestion: Is anyone here running ball bearing comb 
boxes ? 


Chairman Jennings: Yes. 


Ball Bearing Comb Boxes 
Vuestion: Do you find any real saving in that? 


Mr. Jennings: 1 have six or seven ball bearing comb 
boxes running. Two of them have been running for a 
couple of years, and the other four or five were just put 
on this last year. Our instructions were to oil them or 
grease them once a year. Put a good grease in them once 
a year, and that is sufficient. I would say these boxes 
are giving us absolute satisfaction and there is no oil or 
grease whatsoever thrown from them. 

Member: The reason I asked that is because I saw 
ball bearing comb boxes installed all the way through on 
about 70 or 80 cards. They have been running eight 
years, and those people have had no trouble at all. 


Mr. “R”: 


dex fingers rusting on dobby looms. Is there any fluid 


Some time ago | had trouble with the in- 


we can use on those to clean them? If we put oil on 
them we feel that they stick up. We have new heads and 
have run them only a short time, and the index fingers 
rust and give us trouble. With the older heads they do 
not seem to bother us. We oil all parts of the head ex- 
cept those index fingers. If those get greasy they stick 


up and give us trouble. 


Mr. “*S”: 


those index fingers dry. Then I used graphite instead of 


[ have built a roof over the head to keep 
oil. Take them out and file them to get the rust off, and 
when you put them back keep them dry. 

Chairman: You have a high relative humidity? 

Mr. “R”: About 70. 

Chairman Jennings: That is rather high. 


With no further business to come before the meeting, 


it was then adjourned. 


a 


GDC Official Standards are our standards of strength and quality against which each 
factory lot of dyestuff is tested before it is released for shipment. This careful testing 
- assures you continuous shipments of dyestuffs of uniform quality and helps to 


prevent costly delays and curtailed production. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
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How To Prevent Uneven Yarn 


Following are further articles submitted in the contest 
on “How to Prevent Uneven Yarn.” A total of 75 articles 
were sumbitted, and the winners will be announced as 
soon as the judges have had time to properly read the 
articles and judge their merit. 


NUMBER NINE 


\ good grade of cotton, with an even staple, is essential 
to produce even yarn. A mill set to attain the best re- 
sults with a given cotton, with its organization of drafts, 
speeds, and twists, by putting in abnormal cotton will 
get into trouble quickly, beginning in the picker room. 
A stock with a varying character must be avoided. Use 
all the space allowed for laying down the mixing, so as 
to make it as large as possible, and obtain. a uniform 
blend. A trained set of operators, with plenty of intelli- 
gence, and with an interest in their position, will do more 
to prevent uneven yarn than any one thing I know of. 

The teed controls must be kept in the proper working 
order, so as to keep as near a constant level as possible, 
in the feed boxes. The journals, bearings, and gears on 
the feed rolls must be kept in good mechanical condition, 


so as to keep the beater from pulling the cotton from the 
feed rolls in tufts, or bunches. Beaters should be set 
properly, and run at the correct speed, according to the 
grade and staple of the stock used. 

[he air draft should be regulated so that the stock will 
leave the beater blade quickly, and spread evenly on the 
cages. Be sure the settings of all moving parts are right. 
See that the ratio ol speed between the moving parts are 
correct. See that all repairs are made at once. Do not 
neglect the cleaning, CSPper lally the dust flues, from the 
picker to the dust house. See that the apron does not 
slip. The beater shaft bearings must be in good condi- 


tion. The blades should be straight and sharp. Any 
projections that may be inside the picker should be kept 
down. Repair all damaged places on the cage at once. 
See that the evener motion is kept in perfect working 
order all the time. Be sure that no oil or grease gets on 
the cones, keep the belts clean, and of the proper width 
and length. Keep all bolts and nuts tight, so as to keep 
all parts in their correct position. Check up on the 
weight of the laps every day. A weighting of the lap, 
yard for yard, should be made once a week. 


Cards 


The card is the most important machine, in regards to 
evenness of yarn. I can not give any settings, as that 
will have to be done in accordance with -the kind of stock 
in use. But to prevent uneven yarn or sliver, the card 
must be kept clean, the laps spliced evenly. The card 
should be kept in good mechanical condition. The floor 
should be solid, so as to keep down vibration. Alignment 
and leveling is necessary, good bearings on the cylinder 
and doffer, lickerin, and feed roll. Good clothing on the 
carding elements. Lickerin must be sharp, and true, and 
run at the proper speed. Make all settings as close as 
possible without rubbing. A lap should be even, with no 
bumps or torn places in it. Keep the clothing sharp, and 
do not let the cans run too full before doffing, as this will 
strain the sliver. The atmospheric condition must be 
kept correct. 

Drawing Frames 


To prevent making uneven sliver at this process, the 
machine must be kept clean. Care must be used in creel- 
ing, and doffing, and oiling. The frames should be check- 
ed at intervals for worn parts, such as gears, bad top 
rolls, bad roll necks. The roll covers should be kept 
clean. The spoons, trumpets, and coiler head should be 
in good condition. The sliver should be weighted on 
each shift, as a lot of thé weight can be controlled at the 
hnisher drawing. 


Koving Frames 


The condition of this frame must be good, to keep 
from making uneven yarn. Some of the things to do to 
prevent it from making uneven roving is to keep it level 
and lined, replace all worn parts at once, such as gears, 
spindles, bolsters, flyers, top rolls, roll stands, bad belts, 
bad studs and shafts, pressers, steel roll necks. Keep 
the backlash out from the pulley to the bobbin, so as to 
not stretch the roving. Keep the roving traverse in good 
operating condition. Watch the tension carefully to keep 
roving from being stretched. The oiling should be done 
properly. A sizing should be made on each shift, and a 
record kept for reference. 


Spinning 


Assuming that we have an even stock up to this proc- 
ess, we will have to be very careful to prevent making 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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/ 
BUT A 50% WASTE IN BEARING LUBRICATION wasn't 


discovered until we used Tycol Green Cast Grease 


“Conditions in our mill involving heavy pressure and high temperature 
seemed too severe for the grease being used in our bearings. It thinned 
down and oozed out. » » » "We switched to Tycol Green Cast Grease. Bear- 
ings ordinarily packed twice a day, now require only one filling. The Tycol 
Grease resists separation better—and even under the most severe condi- 
tions gives complete satisfaction.” » » » Like thousands of Tycol users, this 
operator gets more lubrication per pound of grease because Tycol Green 
Cast Greases have more high-grade paraffine base cylinder oil —less soap. 
They “stay put’ even in worn bearings—result: a good film of protection. 
Tycol Green Cast Greases are made of a consistency to suit every need. 
» » » Why not search your plant for hidden losses resulting from poor aaee re 
lubrication? You may discover new operating economies. A Tide Water LINE OF TYCOL LUBRICANTS 
engineer will gladly help you make the survey. He will recommend the 

Tycol lubricant “engineered to fit your job.” Tide Water Associated Oil PUENTE ICAL. SCINESRED 
Company, Tide Water Division, 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 


TIDE WATER 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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David Clark Defeated for Trustee 


At a joint meeting of the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on University Trustee, held just before the adjourn- 
ment of the North Carolina Legislature, David Clark. 
editor of the TextrLe BULLETIN, was first elected and 
then defeated for Trustee of the University of North 
Carolina. 

Under the law, twenty-five trustees are elected at each 
bi-annual session of the Legislature and persons are also 
elected to fill vacancies caused by deaths or resignations, 
of which there were four this year. 

During the joint meeting of the House and Senate 
Committee the first ballot for the person to the fill the 
ninth position was: David Clark 13, George Stephens of 
Asheville 16, C. W. Tillett of Charlotte 6. 

The second ballot was David Clark 18, George Steph- 
ens 16, C. W. Tillett none. 

The ballotting proceeded until all of the twenty-five 
trustees to be elected for eight-year terms had been se- 
lected and four elected to fill vacancies or short terms. 

Aiter the vote had been completed and several of the 
friends of David Clark had left the meeting to attend 
the meetings of other. legislative committees, a pre-arrang- 
ed motion was made, by close friends of President Frank 
Graham, to reconsider the election of David Clark. 

The first two ballots resulted in a standing’ vote tie 
between David Clark and George Stephens of Asheville, 
N. C., whereupon a secret ballot was ordered to permit 
members to vote contrary to their pledges without same 
being known, and on that ballot the vote was George 
Stephens 18, David Clark 16. 

Thus was David Clark elected to the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University of North Carolina for a term of 
eight years and then removed by the trickery of a group 
of graduates of the Chapel Hill unit after several of his 
friends had left the hall. 

The University of North Carolina, under the plan of 
consolidation as perfected several years ago, is composed 
of the University at Chapel Hill, N. C., State College at 
Raleigh, N. C., and the Woman’s College at Greensboro, 
N.C. At the present time, not counting four who are 
former students of both institutions, 63 of the trustees 
are graduates of the Chapel Hill unit, but only 10 who 
are graduates of State College. 

Among the trustees there are 3 farmers, 4 engineers, 7 
textile men and 48 lawyers. David Clark, who was de- 
feated, is a graduate of State College, a graduate engineer 
and a representative of the textile industry. 


Seek Industry for Old Pelham, S. C., Plant 


Pelham, 5. C.—-Purchasers of the historic Pelham Mill 
property hope to establish there some sort of textile in- 
dustry, possibly a hosiery mill, it was learned recently. 

Walter C. Griffin, Greenville cotton dealer, 
purchase from James E., 


made the 
Mitchell Company of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., at a price understood to be in the neighborhood 
of $30,000 or $35,000. 

The mill property includes 300 acres of land, two mill 
buildings, a large group of residences, a dam, a store and 
an office building. 

The plant, one 


of the oldest in this section. has not 
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been operated for the last several years. The late Henry 
T. Crigler of Greenville was president for many years. 


Wholesale Dry Goods Institute Charged With 
Monopoly 


Washington, D. C-—The Wholesale Dry Goods Insti- 
tute, comprising 135 individuals and corporations selling 
dry goods, has been charged by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with conspiring to force manufacturers of dry 
goods to confine their sales to them, the wholesalers. 

The institute, the commission alleged, was organized 
for the ostensible purpose of improving trade practices 
within the wholesale field, bettering trade relations be- 
tween wholesalers and other elements of the textile indus- 
try, studying merchandising methods, analyzing operating 
costs, and allocating sales effort. 

Actually, the commission charged, the institute has 
prepared a virtual blacklist of manufacturers who sell to 
chain and retail stores as well as to wholesalers, and has 
coerced many manufacturers to confine their 
products to members of the institute. 


sales of 


These actions were declared to create a monopoly. un- 
der the Federal Trade Commission Act, and the respond- 
ents were allowed 20 days in which to file an answer. 


Huge Cotton Deal Falls Through 


Manchester, Eng.——Secret negotiations involving 750.- 
000 bales of American cotton valued at between $30,000,- 
000 and $35,000,000 were disclosed on April 9th to have 
been unsuccessful. 

A Lancashire cotton corporation ‘recently was offered 
the cotton through a finance house in a deal covering a 
period of three years and on terms which an official of the 
corporation said were advantageous. 
have been delivered from time to time. 


The cotton was to 
“While the offer was attractive on the surface,”’ the 
official said, “the corporation decided to turn it down. 

“This action was taken in the best interests of the in- 
dustry as a whole. Had we accepted the proposal it 
would have upset the whole merchanting system in this 
country.” 


Woven Cotton Goods More Than Half Value Of 
S. C. Mfg. Products 


Washington, D. C.—-The Census Bureau reported April 
5th that more than half the value of products manufac- 
tured in South Carolina during 1937 were cotton woven 
goods. 

Their value was placed at $216,800,000 out of a total 
value of manufactured products of $409,911,000. The 
figures were based on the census of manufactures taken 
in 1937. 

Values of other products manufactured in South Caro- 
lina that year included: cotton yarn and thread, $19.- 
744,000; dyeing and finishing cotton fabric, $24,418,000: 
rayon broad woven goods, $25,125,000; lumber and tim- 
ber products, $17,066,000, and fertilizers, $13,204,000. 

Wages paid to 129,748 workers in 1,193 establishments 
totaled $91,791,000. 
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DESIGN for BURNING 


A Pattern of POWER and PROFIT. 


While it is no doubt recognized generally, that all coal is 


DEPENDABLE not alike . . . only those who have adopted the specific coal 
ANTHRACITE of the right analysis for a given purpose, can be completely 
DENDRON JAN aware of the operating economies offered by the right coal. 
7 The brands of coal available through General Coal each 

€RION offer individual characteristics. A study of your power needs 
and facilities will disclose the one that is best and most 
economically suited to your plant. The service conveniences 
offered by General Coal’s strategically located offices assure 
an additional advantage that means increased profits to you. 


GENERAL COAL COMPANY 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
“ PHILADELPHIA DETROIT NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
~ 


BOSTON CINCINNATI! CHARLESTON, S.C. BUFFALO 
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Print Cloth Mills Move To Improve Position 


A movement is under way in the print cloth division of 
the South’s cotton textile industry to correct some of the 
shortcomings that have plagued the industry for years. 

It is sought to formulate a plan of action which would 
impound all of the present stocks of print cloth, to be re- 
leased from time to time upon the approval of a commit- 
tee of mill men and others. Also, mills would be placed 
on a curtailed schedule of 60 hours of operation per week. 

The committee, headed by J. E. Sirrine, of Greenville, 
S. C., included in its personnel such men as F. W. 
Symmes, E. S. McKissick, J]. B. Harris and W. D. Ander- 
son, all prominent in the print cloth industry. 

In order to put this program into effect for a period of 
three months, which is sought, representatives of 95 per 
cent of the looms of the industry would have to sign the 
agreement. 

Details of the agreement the mills are being asked to 
sign are as follows: 

‘We hereby declare our intention to carry out the pro- 
gram set forth which we understand to be substantially as 
follows: 

‘“(1) That the elimination of the third shift will be 
continued for one year from July 1, 1939. 

“(2) That production schedules will be decreased to 
not exceed 60 hours per loom per week, on all looms 
making print cloths, for the months of April, May and 
June, 1939, or three months from the date this program 
shall become effective, and that this schedule will be con- 
tinued beyond that period if in the judgment of the 
committee and the industry it is sound and advisable. 

‘*(3) That sales will be limited to current production 
until such time as the committee finds it advisable to 
modify this phase of the program. Sales from inventory 
to be made only as outlined in explanatory letter. 

(4) This program will begin when and if similar dec- 
larations are made by mills representing 95 per cent of 
all looms operating on print cloths.” 


Constructions Covered 


Constructions covered by the program follows: 


36 60x48 6.70 
36 6-in. 64x60 5.75 
36 -in. 68x72 5.15 
38\%-1in. 44x40 8.20 
38\%4-in. 48x48 7.15 
38™%-in. 60x48 6.25 
38'4-in. 64x56 5.50 
38'4-in. 64x60 5.35 


39 -in. 56x44 6.60 
39 -in. 68x72 4.75 
39 -in. 72x76 4.25 
40 -in. 64x60 5.15 
44 -in. 48x48 6.40 
39 -in. 80x80 4.00 


Plain Narrow Print Cloths 


25. -in. 40x32 14.75 
27 -in. 64x60 7.60 
28 -in. 64x60 7.30 
32 -in. 64x60 6.50 


Pajama Checks 
36'%-in. 64x60 5.75 
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36%-in. 72x80 4.70 
36%-in. 88x88 4.00 


Carded Broadcloths 
36'%-in. 80x56 5§.10/5.15 


36%-in. 80x60 5.00 
37 -in. 100x600 4.10 
37 -in. 112x60 3.85 


372-38-in. 90x60 4.32 

And such other kindred fabrics as are‘made for general 
purposes and not for special use by manufacturers. 

The committee has been instructed to endeavor to ex- 
tend the curtailment program to all types of cloths made 
of print cloth yarns, because of the fact that all of them 
are affected by print cloth prices and that in order to se- 
cure the proper effect the curtailment should be general. 

To do this would greatly delay putting the plan into 
effect. The committee believes that for the present it 
would be wise to cover only such print cloth constructions 
as were included in the program of July 1, 1938, concern- 
ing the elimination of the third shift, and to extend the 
program later when and as declarations are made cover- 
ing other special fabrics. 


Textile Foundation To Hold Meets 


Textile manufacturers and those associated with the 
industry may well look forward to a series of meetings 
scheduled for the first week in May. 

Arranged to emphasize educational and research val- 
ues, the meetings are sponsored jointly by the textile 
schools, the Textile Foundation and other groups. 

Marketing, merchandising, management, progress and 
profits from the laboratory, training for new responsibili- 
ties, vertical integration and inventory policies are some 
of the subjects to be explored and discussed. 

Those who will lead the discussions are all prominently 
identified as authorities in their particular fields. They 
include: 

Hiram 5S. Davis, Research Department, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsy]- 
vania, director of the study on “Vertical Integration in 
the Textile Industries.” 

Warren E. Emley, National Bureau of Standards. 
member of the Textile Foundations Advisory Committee 
for Scientific Research. 

Frederick M. Feiker, General Secretary, American En- 
gineering Council, author of “Training of Men for the 
Textile Industry.” 

Stanley B. Hunt, Textile Economics Bureau, member 
of the Economic Research Committee of the U. S. In- 
stitute for Textile Research. 

George W. Taylor, Research Department, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania, member of the Textile Industry Committee of 
the Wage and Hour Administration. 

All interested are invited to attend one of the following 
meetings at 2:30 p. m. 

Auburn, Ala., Monday, May 1, Broun Hall. 

Atlanta, Ga., Tuesday, May 2, Georgia Tech, Y. M. 
C. A. Building. 

Clemson, S. C., Wednesday, May 
Building Auditorium. 

Raleigh, N. C., Friday, May 5, College Y. M. C. A. 


w 
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" Typical Perkins Bin Piler Installations:— 


Appleton Company Defiance Bleachery Montreal Cottons, Lid. 

: Apponaug Co. Delta Finishing Co., Inc. Morgan & Hamilton 
Arkwright Corporation Dodgeville Finishing Co. Mt. Hope Finishing Co. 
Arnold Print Works Dutchess Bieachery, Inc. Nashua Mfg. Coa. 
teattnndth tame East Lyme Bleachery No. American Lace Co. 

, Erwin Cotton Mills Co. North Carolina Finishing Co. 

Bellman Brook Bleachery Fall River Bleachery Pacific Mills (Lawrence, Mass.) 
Cannon Mills Co. Glenlyon Print Works Pacific Mills (Lyman, 8. C.) 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. Hampton Co. Pontiac Bleachery 
Clearwater Manufacturing Co. Johnsen & Johnson, Inc. Providence Dy., Bl. & Cal. Co. 
Columbia Mills, Inc. Kerr Bl. & Fin. Works, Inc. Proximity Mf. Co. 
Cranston Print Works Co. Lewiston Bl. & Dye Works Quaker Lace Company. 
Crystal Springs Bleachery Lincein Bl. & Dye Works Queen Dyeing Co. 
Dan River Cotton Mills Liondale Bl. & Pr. Wks. Rock Hill Print. & Fin. Co. 
Danvers Bleachery Millville Mfg. Co. Rockland Finishing Co. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, 


| PERKINS BIN PILERS. These automatic machines eliminate hand labor and losses due 


to soilage, and snarling or knotting. They pay for themselves in less than two years. 


Rosemary Manufacturing Ce. 
Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries 
5. Slater & Sons, Inc. 
Slatersville Finishing Co. 
Standard Bileachery Co. 
Sterilek Co., Inc. 

Stevens Linen Works 
Thomaston Bleachery 

Union Bleachery 

United States Finishing Co. 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 
Waldrich Bleachery 

Western Shade Cloth Co. 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co. 


Mass. 


2] 
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Personal News 


Henry P. Kendall, president of the Kendall Mills, was 
a recent speaker at the Charlotte, N. C., Kiwanis Club. 


J. W. O'Neal, superintendent of the Gainesville (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, is recovering from a severe attack of ‘flu. 


A. Frank Bruton has resigned as superintendent of the 
Dacotah Cotton Mills, Inc., Lexington, N. C. 


M. W. Rozar, of the Bibb Mfg. Co.. Macon. Ga.. was 
a recent speaker at the Lions Club of Macon. 


Emory Howell has been promoted from assistant to 
chief designer at the Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington. 


A. B. Brown, formerly of Belmont, N. C., is now over- 
seer of carding at the Phenix Mills No. 1. Kings Moun- 
tain, N. 


A. F. Hunt has just completed his 25th year of service 
at the Marion Mig. Co., East Marion, N. C., as superin- 
tendent. 


W. J. Erwin, executive vice-president of the Republic 
(otton Mills. Great Falls. S. C.. has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Chester (S. C.) Chamber of Commerce. 


Dr. R. E. Rupp, of Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., was 
the principal speaker at the recent meeting of the North 
Carolina Section of the American Chemical Society. 


I. Ik. Vantine, treasurer of the Republic Cotton Mills 
at Great Falls, S. C., has recently been elected president 
of the Rotary Club of Chester, S. C. 


John Boney has been made departmental superintend- 
ent of the night carding department, No. 1, of the Gayle 
unit of the Springs Cetton Mills, Chester, S. C. 


Walter |. Dreves, comptroller of the manufacturing 
division fo Marshall Field & Co., Spray, N. C., has re- 
signed that position. 


W. T. Morton, formerly of the American Spinning Co.., 
Greenville, 5. C., is now overseer of spinning, spooling 
and warping at the Borden Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. 


C. J. Meagher, formerly of the Cleveland Cloth Mills, 
Shelby, N. C., has accepted the position of superintendent 
of the Dacotah Cotton Mills, Inc., Lexington, N. C. 


Alex Turner has been promoted from assistant superin- 
tendent to superintendent of the Avondale Mills at Alex- 
ander City, Ala., succeeding the late Jas. L. Byers. 


C. H. Patrick, formerly superintendent of the Union 
Bleachery at Greenville, S. C., has accepted a position 
with the sales organization of E. F. Houghton & Co.. of 
Philadelphia, and will have his headquarters at Charlotte. 


J. C. Childers, formerly chief designer of the Erlanger 
Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C., has been made overseer 
of weaving at the same mill. 


Joseph J. Norton has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Goodyear Clearwater Mills No. 1, at Cedartown, 
Ga., to succeed the late Robert H. Stewart. 


W. J. Erwin, executive vice-president of the Republic 
Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C.. has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Chester, S. C.. Chamber of Commerce. 


T. M. Marchant, Jr., son of T. M. Marchant, president 
of Victor-Monoghan Co., Greenville, S. C., was married 
recently to Miss Elizabeth Lucas of Greenville. 


Robert H. Hope has been promoted from overseer of 
weaving to superintendent of the Erlanger Cotton Mills. 
Lexington, N. C. He is a graduate of Clemson College. 


Douglas Tompkins has resigned as secretary and treas- 
urer of the Cutter Mfg. Co., Rock Hill, S..C., to accept a 
position with the cotton manufacturing division of Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons, at Reading, Pa. 


L. G. Moss, formerly overseer of carding and spinning 
at Draper, N. C., is now assistant superintendent of the 


Monoghan plant of the Victor-Monoghan Co., Greenville. 


Chas. S. Leigh has been promoted from assistant super- 
intendent to assistant general manager. of the Erlanger 
Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C. 
of N. C. State College. 


Mr. Leigh is a graduate 


Thomas N. Durst, of Columbia, S. C., has been elected 
president of the Carolinas Cotton Warehouses Associa- 
tion. E. J. Wells, of Fayetteville, N. C., was chosen vice- 
president. 


J. C. Sproull, Georgia Tech graduate, who for a num- 
ber of years was connected with the Lancaster (S. C.) 
plant of the Springs Cotton Mills, is now overseer of spin- 
ning at the Whitney (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


George Lynch, who for 12 years has been associated 
with the Greensboro Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C., has been named superintendent of the 
plant, succeeding Wm. M. Grosse, resigned. 


Chas. Y. Hall, Jr., formerly superintendent of the 
Unity plant of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has ac- 
cepted the position of night superintendent of the South- 
ern Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga. 


W. M. Transou, superintendent and treasurer of the 
Armco Finishing Corp., Greensboro, N. C.., recently be- 
came engaged to Miss Anna Stamps, of Tarboro, N. (. 
Mr. Transou is a graduate of the University of North 
Carolina. 


— 


Henry McD. 
ton Mills. 
rope. 


Tichenor, president of the Walton Cot- 
Monroe, Ga., has returned from a trip to Eu- 


Graves T. Myers has become associated with the Sum- 
merville Manufacturing Company, Summerville, Ga. He 
was formerly city clerk of Summerville. 


John W. Kaneer is now general superintendent of the 
St. Pauls Cotton Mills, St. Pauls, N. C. He started the 
mill up here in 1908, but for the past seven years has 
been a salesman of textile machinery. 


R. O. Beach has been elected president of the Texas 
Cotton Association. A Starke Taylor was elected vice- 
president and T. F. Bush was elected treasurer. L. T. 
Murray was re-elected secretary and manager. 


Beattie Joins Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


J. Edgeworth. Beattie has resigned from U. 5S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and will take up his 
residence in Greenville, S. C., soon after May Ist, as a 
representative of the Charlotte Leather Belting Co. Mr. 
Beattie has been with the Department of Commerce since 
1933 in Washington, Detroit, Jacksonville, New Orleans 
and Atlanta. Before going with the government, Mr. 
Beattie was sales manager of Southern and Central 
Franklin Process Co. He has many friends in textiles 
who will welcome his return to the field. 


Recent Promotions Clemson Mill Men 


Clemson, S. C.—T. J. Willis, class of 1932, is now as- 
sistant superintendent of Mathews Mill, Greenwood. 

C. D. Green has been made general manager of. Laurens 
Cotton Mill, Laurens. 

F. L. Still, class of 1914, recently accepted the position 
of superintendent of Mathews Mill, Greenwood. 

T. I. Dashiell, class of 1931, was recently made super- 
intendent of Spartan Mill, Spartanburg. 

D. C. Turrentine, class of 1930, has been promoted to 
overseer of weaving, Mills Mill, Woodruff. 

H. P. Goodwin, class of 1933, is now connected with 
the Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company, Greenville. 

Edwin L. Head, Jr., class of 1931, formerly in the 
spinning department of Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, is 
now associated with the Trion Company, Trion, Ga. 


HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
253 Summer St. Boston 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative _ 
JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692 Charlotte, N.C. 


FOR ALL 
TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


TEXTILE 
TOOLS THE BEST FOR 
YOUR MECHANIC TO USE. 


Decaurt Duro Textile Tools 


are designed especially to better service |} 
your Textile Machinery. Speed with ease /u@ 
—less lost mechanics’ time, pays you [o= 
handsome dividends. 

Why burden your pay roll with extra help! 
—when with Duro Tools your mechanic 
can service more machines in less time. 


Investigate today and begin to save! 


DURO METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
2649 N. Kildare Ave.—Dept. TB-2 
Chicago, Iil. 


DURO TEXTILE TOOLS 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


| 
a. 
| 
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OBITUARY 
I. EUGENE CRAIG 


I. Eugene Craig, 42, manager and vice-president of the 
Lola Mills, Stanley, N. C., died suddenly at his home 
there, of a heart attack, on the morning of April 10th. 

Mr. Craig was born at Mountain Island, but had lived 
in Stanley for many years. 

He was a Mason, and took a prominent part in the 
fraternal, civic, religious, political, and business life of 
the community and the county. 

THOS. H. WEBB 


Thomas H. Webb, 68, of Concord, N. C., former presi- 


dent of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 


former president of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of North Carolina, past national grand councillor of 
the Knights of Pythias, and 
civic leader there for many 
vears, died in an Atlanta, 
Ga., hospital on April 10th, 
while on his way to New Or- 
leans. Death was due to a 
heart attack. 

Born in Hillsboro, N. C., 
on March 5, 1871, a son of 
the late Thomas and Robina 
Norwood Webb, members of 
families long prominently 
identihed’ with every phase 
of public life in North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Webb entered the 
textile industry as a youth 
and became one of its best 
known executives. 

Mr. Webb was twice married. His first wife, to whom 
he was married November 12, 1895, was Miss Isabella 
Graham of Hillsboro, who died several years after their 
marriage. He was married on February 19, 1907, to 
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Miss Louise Robeson of Harnett county, who survives. 

Also surviving are a son, John Graham Webb, of Hills- 
boro; two daughters, Miss Louise Webb, of Atlanta, and 
Mrs. Clarence Ridenhour, of Concord: a brother, Robin 
Webb, of Concord: and a sister, Mrs. A. D. Mickle, of 
Winston-Salem 


Pelham Mills Sold Again 


Pelham, S. C.—Sale of the Pelham Mills property to 
J. P. Williamson of Greenville for approximately $40,000 
was announced by D. Y. Brownlee and Walter Goldsmith 
of the William Goldsmith Company. The plant was pur- 
chased from Walter S. Griffin, Jr., who had just bought 
the property from the James S. Mitchell company of 
Philadelphia, as reported On page 18 of this issue. 

Negotations are now under way to lease the property 
to a hosiery mill, Mr. Brownlee said. The property is 
being offered for lease in whole or in part. 


R. R. Dorsett Joins Warwick Chemical Co. 


The Warwick Chemical Company announces that R. 
R. “Jack” Dorsett has been added to its Southern sales 
staff. Mr. Dorsett will make his headquarters in Ander- 
son, S. C. After graduating from Clemson College, Mr. 
Dorsett was associated for a number of years with Rohm 


& Haas and H. A. Metz. 


Mill Worker Loses Arm 


Forest City, N. C. Albert He. id, about 28, inspector 
in the weave shop of the Caroleen Cotton Mill at Caro- 
leen, lost an arm recently when his arm was caught in 
an overhead shaft as he was replacing a belt on the shaft. 
Head was standing on a ladder replacing the belt when 
his left arm became caught in the shaft. His body was 
jerked over the shaft, and his left arm was snapped off 
about four inches below the shoulder. 
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Piedmont Division Southern Textile Association | 


To Meet in Charlotte April 22nd 


The Piedmont Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 


ciation will hold its Spring meeting at the Chamber of | 


Commerce, Charlotte, N. C., April 22nd, at 9:45 A. M. 


The main part of the discussion will be concerned with 


the machinery and supplies shown at the Southern Tex- 


tile Exposition in Greenville, and their usefulness in in- | 
With mod- | 


ernization becoming almost imperative as a result of the | 


creasing the operating efficiency of the mills. 


increased labor costs under the Wage and Hour Law. it is 
felt that this subject will be particularly timely. 


In addition to the discussion on the Greenville Show. | 
there will also be discussion on other subjects, including | 


spun rayon. 


March Consumption of Cotton Shows Gain 


Washington, D. C.—The Census Bureau reported cot- 
ton consumed during March totaled 649,237 bales of lint 
and 73,769 of linters, compared with 562,293 of lint and 
66,809 of linters during February this year and 512,626 
and 62,270 during March last year. 

Cotton on hand March 31 was reported held as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 1.415.972 bales of lint 
and 353,279 of linters, compared with 1,558,818 and 
357,781 on February 28 this year, and 1,768,311 and 
279,268 on March 31 last year. 


In public storage and at compresses 13,489,173 bales of 


lint and 110,576 of linters, compared with 14,068,684 | 


and 114,074, and 10,941,503 and 91,024. 

Cotton spindles active during March totaled 22,472,- 
330, compared with 22,524,742 during February this 
year, and 22,291,046 during March last year. 


Exports during March totaled 330,370 bales of lint | 


and 16,331 of linters, compared with 263,922 and 18,385 
during February this year, and 425,588 and 24,225 dur- 
ing March last year. 

Cotton consumed during March included: In cotton- 
growing States, 547,497 bales, compared with 475,112 
during February this year, and 428,995 during March 
last year, and in New England States, 84,839 bales, com- 
pared with 71,898 and 67,437. 


Standard Mill Supply to Open Charlotte Branch 


Charlotte, N. C.—A decision of establish a branch 


plant in Charlotte has been announced by Roy Ott, presi- | 


dent of the Standard Mill Supply Company, of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


He said his company will open an office in this city 


within a few weeks and thereafter will obtain a ware- 
house location as soon as possible. 
vey of the possibilities here, Mr. Ott said he has not 
found a desirable location but expressed the expectation 
that this preliminary obstacle would be overcome in his 
company’s expansion plan. 


In a preliminary sur- | 


The Standard Company already has about 300 ac-' 


counts in the Southeast in the cotton textile manufactur- 
ing industry. This concern, established about 45 vears 
ago, specializes in the repair and renovation of many lines 


of textile machinery and also engages in the manufacture | 


of several lines of textile mill supplies, he explained. 
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Are they playing their part 
in your plant’s Light Conditioning ? 


You “light condition” to save money ... to speed up 
work, heighten morale, cut down errors, lower produc- 
tion costs. But is your plant truly, economically light 
conditioned? It can't be if your ceilings and walls are 
dull and dingy . .. unpainted absorbers of light! 


To make the most of both free daylight and the artificial 
light you pay for— your first step in light conditioning 
your plant is white paint. To get the most in highest 
light reflection, longest-lasting whiteness under the 
most “difficult” paint conditions in your plant—the 
white paint you need is Sherwin-Williams Save-Lite! 


There's a Save-Lite specially formulated for your plant 
and the conditions under which it operates. The 
Sherwin-Williams painting technician will tell you ex- 
actly which Save-Lite you need and where in your plant 
you need it. Let him make a survey. There will be no ob- 
ligation. Or write for the free Sherwin-Williams “Plant 
Conditioning Report’. Address the Sherwin-Williams 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and all principal cities. 


WILLIAMS 


LITE 


PLANT CONDITIONING 


SAVE 


THE 


PAINT 


a 
\ alls! 
at your Ceilings and W 
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A Fine Exposition 


The Thirteenth Southern Textile Exposition, 
which has just passed into history, was fine and 
was a success from every standpoint, including 
the weather. 

The exhibits were very attractively arranged 
and textile manufacturers attending showed 
much interest in the new machines and devices 
on display, although the number of new develop- 
ments shown was not as great as at some former 
xpositions. 

The attendance of mill men was far ahead oi 
that of any former Exposition and during the 
week more than 3,500 people registered at the 
TEXTILE BULLETIN booth. 

As at all former Expositions, the TExTILE 
BULLETIN issued regular bulletins which gave 
the names and addresses of most of the mill 
men in attendance and that service was appre- 
ciated by the exhibitors. 

Booth 204, which was occupied by the Tex- 
TILE BULLETIN, was one of the busiest in Tex- 
tile Hall and we greatly enjoyed meeting our 
friends, some of whom we do not see except at 
Southern Textile Expositions. 

The textile machinery and supply representa- 
tives in Greenville did a fine job in welcoming 
and entertaining visitors, as they have done at all 
Expositions. If there were any complaints reg- 
istered about anything connected with the Ex- 
position they did not come to our attention. 
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By Their Fruits, Ye Shall Know Them 


A few days ago we received the following let- 

ter: 
Robersonville, N. C., 
March 26, 1939. 
Mr. David Clark, Editor, 
Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 

I am sending you a copy of ‘‘Credo Politico”’ 
because I believe it will reassure you that the 
University of North Carolina, of which I am a 
graduate, is a hotbed of radicalism: and because 
I want you to understand more clearly that our 
rising generation is going to shake your greedy 
little world under your feet. 

With the same lack of respect I have for any- 
one who for self-interest and class-interest de- 
fends our system of exploitation, I remain, 

VERNON WARD. 


From the statements of his political beliefs, as 
presented in the pamphlet, we quote the follow- 
ing extracts: 

“That the system of private production for private 
profit should be changed and that a system of public 


production for public benefit should be instituted.” 
* * a 


“That the government should be the sole employer of 
labor; and that all Americans able and willing to work, 
from the president downward, should be employees of 
the government: that all Americans unable to work 
should be maintained by the government; that it should 
be unlawful for any person in the United States to work 
for pay except for the government; 

This letter and the pamphlet which accom- 
panied same should be ample proof that we had 
the facts when we, frequently, charged that rad- 
ical professors were using their class rooms at 
the University of North Carolina to instill athe- 
ism, socialism and communism into the minds of 
young men intrusted to their care. 

The editor of this publication served as cap- 
tain of Company M, 2nd N. C. Vol. Inf., during 
the Spanish-American War and that company 
was recruited in and around Robersonville, 
which is a small mountain town located very 
close to the southwest corner of North Carolina. 

We therefore know that the people of that 
section are substantial, sane and loyal Americans 
and that very few, if any, of them are inclined 
towards either socialism or communism. 

It is almost certain that Vernon Ward was a 
sane and sensible young man when he entered 
the University of North Carolina and that his 
present radical views were instilled into him by 
professors who, while accepting their monthly 
salaries from the taxpayers of North Carolina, 
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took advantage of the immaturity of those who 
entered their class rooms and labored to convert 
them to socialism and communism. While doing 
so they had the protection, if not the actual co- 
operation, of Frank P. Graham, president of the 
University. 

Many attempts have been made to refute our 
assertions that the group of radical professors 
used their class rooms for propaganda purposes, 
but the following appeared, some time ago, in 
the student publication, The Daily Tar Heel. 


‘Arnold Williams, who is remembered on this campus 
for his introduction of communist theory into freshman 
English courses, has left the University for a position on 
the faculty of the Missouri School of Mines. Many times 
he was scored for leading class discussions that were pro- 
communist in nature rather than devoting class time to 
the study of grammar. 


We believe in freedom of speech and in aca- 
demic freedom, but we do not hesitate to con- 
demn the professor or instructor who takes ad- 
vantage of immature students who enter his 
class room and attempts to convert them to his 
theories of atheism, socialism and communism. 

Using class rooms for propaganda purposes 
has been, and still is, a regular practice at the 
University of North Carolina, under the protec- 
tion of President Frank Graham. 

“By their fruits, ye shall know them.” Vernon 
Ward is one of the fruits which have resulted 
from allowing class rooms to be used for propa- 
ganda purposes. 


They Could Not Take It 


On page 18 of this issue appears an account of 
the recent election of Trustees of the University 
of North Carolina and a description of the man- 
ner in which David Clark, editor of the TEXTILE 
BULLETIN, was elected and then removed. 

The man who is reported to have been the 
leader of the frame-up is a member of Presi- 
dent Frank Graham’s hand picked and exclu- 
sive Executive Committee of the Trustees and 
the man who replaced David Clark, although a 
representative citizen and a successful business 
man, is one who has never voted against any- 
thing which President Graham desired and can 
be depended upon to never raise any questions. 

The textile industry, which has only 7 
representatives among the Trustees as against 
48 lawyers, and the alumni of State College, 
which has only 10 representatives as against 63 
for the Chapel Hill unit, requested the elec- 
tion of David Clark, but President Graham’s 
friends knew that David Clark might, as a Trus- 
tee, ask questions about radicalism at the Uni- 
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versity and about the allocation of certain funds 
and they could not take it. 

Even though David Clark would have been 
only one of one hundred Trustees, and therefore 
could have done very little, the great advocates 
of freedom of speech cared not to have freedom 
of speech at a Trustees’ meeting, and took ad- 
vantage of the absence of Mr. Clark’s friends to 
remove him after he had been selected. 


Less and Less Exports 


Exports from the United States during the 
month of February, 1939, were, according to the 
Department of Commerce, less than those of 
February, 1938. Those of February, 1938, were 
less than those of February, 1937, and less was 
shipped abroad February, 1937, than in Febru- 
ary, 1936. 

The new Wages and Hours Law will still fur- 
ther increase the cost of manufacturing goods 
within the United States and make it more diffi- 
cult to export in competition with foreign coun- 
tries. When we can not manufacture for export, 
a certain number of wages earners will be idle 
and present an additional problem of furnishing 
employment. 

The “inner circle” of the New Deal may know 
how all of this will work out but we are not in- 
telligent enough to understand. 


Cashew Nuts But Not Jute 


We noted with interest the following news- 
paper dispatch: 

Washington, D. C.—A drastic increase in the tariff on 
cashew nuts imported into this country to compete with 
peanuts was asked by Representative John H. Kerr of the 
Second North Carolina District in a letter to the United 
States Tariff Commission. 

The objective of Congressman Kerr is to pre- 
vent imported cashew nuts from replacing pea- 
nuts and we are in accord with his idea, but how 
about the competition of jute with cotton? 

Jute and jute products grown and manufac- 
tured in India with labor which is paid 10 cents 
per day, is allowed to come into this country 
and replace cotton goods for bags and for other 
purposes. 

With a tremendous supply of cotton, much of 
which could be manufactured into bags. a pow- 
erful lobby at Washington keeps jute upon the 
“free” list and thereby gives employment to la- 
borers in India instead of those in the cotton 
mills of the United States. 


| 
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Hicu Pornt, N. C.—At the High Point Weaving Co. 
(Hillcrest), one of the Burlington Mills group, a ware- 
house addition is to be constructed, at a cost of about 
$15,000. The warehouse will be one story, and will be 
100 by 150 feet. Charles W. Angle, Inc., of Greensboro, 
has the contract. 

Co_tumBus, N. C.—The sale at auction of the Katter- 
man- Mitchell Company’s silk throwing plant at Colum- 
bus has been cancelled and a syndicate has been formed 
to take over the plant, according to reports. 

It is thought that the plant will be reopened and oper- 
ated. 


Unton, S. C.—The Excelsior Mills closed down their 
sheeting department April Ist for an indefinite period. 
Notices posted in the plant said a stagnate sheeting mar- 
ket brought about the shutdown. 

The mill company is one of the oldest textile plants in 
Union County. 


DALLAS, Tex.—A new issue of 40,000 shares of stock 
of the Vanette Hosiery Mills has been announced, 10,000 
shares of which are to be offered to common stockholders 
at $9.50 a share, and 30,000 are being offered to the pub- 
lic at $11.50 per share through a group of underwriters. 

The stock has a par value of $2.50. The underwriters 
include Scherck, Richter Co., St. Louis: Rauscher, Pierce 
& Co., Dallas, and Mahan, Dittmar & Co., San Antonio, 
Tex. 


KANNAPOLIS, N, C.—Stockholders of the Cannon Mills 
Company met April 11th for their regular annual session, 
and heard encouraging reports on business for the first 
quarter of 1939. The entire board of directors and offi- 
cers were re-elected. 

Business during the first quarter of this year, accord- 
ing to President C. A. Cannon’s report, was ahead of that 
of the first quarter of 1938. 

The report also disclosed plans for improvements for 
the Town of Kannapolis. A new quarter billion gallon 
reservoir is being constructed, and contract will be let 
soon for a new Y. M. C. A. building to replace the $100,- 
O00 structure which was damaged by fire here in 1937. 

Rock HI tt, C.—The owners announced that Wym- 
ojo Yarn Mill here would be closed soon and the machin- 
ery would be dismantled and shipped to Gastonia, N. C. 

The property here, including 52 houses in the mill vil- 
lage, will be sold. The machinery will be sent to the 
Priscilla Plant of Textiles, Inc. 

Announcement of the plans was made by A. G. Myers, 
of Gastonia, president of Textiles, Inc. He said some 
officials of the plant here might be employed in the Pris- 
cilla mill. 

The Wymojo Mill, which employs about 135 persons, 
has been operating on a curtailed schedule. 
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News 


KANNOPOLIs, N. C.—At the Cannon Mills Co., work 
is going forward on installation of new spindles of the 
long draft type. This work is under way at all the plants 
of the company and around 205,000 spindles will be in- 
stalled. The Saco-Lowell Shops have the contract. 


Conover, N. C.—A charter has been granted to Star 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Conover, to manufacture and sell 
hosiery under $100,000 authorized capital. P. P. Her- 
man, W. C. Barringer, C. A. Bolick and B. L. Kenimer 
subscribed $400 stock. 


LEXINGTON, N. C.—Contract for an addition to the 
Lexington Silk Mills, subsidiary of Burlington Mills, has 
been let for approximately $20,000 to Griff W. Smith, of 
Lexington. 

The addition will be one-story, brick construction with 
steel beams, and will be-87 by 125 feet. 

CoLtumBus, Ga.—Plans for construction of a two-story 
addition to house a weave room have been announced by 
Paul McKenney, president of the Swift Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ga. 
cess of $100,000. 

The structure will replace the present one-story weave 
room located just north of the main mill, which recently 
added to its warehouse space. 


The addition will cost in ex- 


The improvement was described as a replacement pro- 
gram rather than an expansion, and Mr. McKenney 
stated that it would not entail the purchase of any addi- 
tional machinery, but will permit an improved arrange- 
ment of machinery and better working conditions. 

The Grinnell Company, of Atlanta, has been awarded 
the contract for sprinklers and the B. F. Sturtevant Com- 
pany has been awarded contract for an air conditioning 
system. 

Concorp, -N. C.—Asking that a receiver be appointed 
to liquidate assets of the Locke Cotton Mills Company 
here, the Fidelity Bank of Durham has filed a civil action 
in Cabarrus Superior Court against the recently-closed 
textile concern. 

The proceedings were filed “on behalf of itself (the 
bank) and any other creditors of the defendant who may 
care to come in and be made parties to the action.” 

The complaint, now on file at the office of Clerk of 
Court D. Ray McEachern, declares that: 

“Fidelity Bank of Durham is a creditor of the de- 
lendant corporation (Locke Mills), holding its note of 
August 15, 1938, in the amount of $25,000 upon which 
there is a balance due and unpaid of $21,562.85 with in- 
terest thereon from March 17, 1939, at the rate of four 
per cent per annum.” 

The banking firm is requesting the Superior Court of 
this county to appoint a receiver in order that the indebt- 
edness might be cleared by liquidation of the mill’s as- 


sets. 
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Mill News 


Lanpis, N. C.—A $35,000 addition to the Corriher 
unit of the Linn-Corriher Mills here is being built. 


West Pornt, VA.—The West Point Hosiery Company 
has been established here for the manufacture of full 
fashioned hosiery. Harry C. Stauffer is proprietor. 


WinsTon-SALem, N. C.—Plans for erection of a large 


addition to the plant of the Hanes Hosiery Mills here | 


have been announced by James N. Weeks, president. 
Construction of the addition will be started soon, 
Weeks said. 


The building will be 90 by 250 feet and of brick con- | 


struction. 


Catawsa, N. C.—According to reports, plans for a new | 


dye plant for this place are being completed. The new 
plant will be adjacent to the present plant of the Elliott 
Hosiery Mill, and will afford employment to approxi- 
mately 100 persons when completed. 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN.—Franklin Fabrics, Inc., of this 
place, have purchased two additional Schneider & Reuth- 


ner High Speed Tricot machines from Robert Reiner, | 
Inc., Weehawken, N. J. These machines are for manu- | 
facturing run-proof underwear, glove material and dress | 


goods. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—The Monarch Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., has received a Be to make and sell hosiery and 


other knit goods, under authorized capital of $100,000, | 
with $900 of the stock subscribed by J. W. Keziah, Mar- | 
garet E. Fogleman and Coy G. McCuiston, all of Ala- | 
_ clothing. This product is widely used not only on blankets but 
_on every type of napped fabric,—cotton, wool, silk and rayon. 


mance County. 


DANVILLE, VA.—The Culpepper Hosiery Mills have 
been established here. 


Newry, S. C.—Purchase of the majority stock of 
Courtenay Manufacturing Co. by J. B. Abney, Green- 
wood textile executive, or some of his interests acting 
through him, was expected to be completed on April 12th. 


Negotiations have been under way for some time, and | 


their completion was said to be certain. George Nor- 


wood, of Greenville, has been handling the negotiations. | 


All indebtedness of the company will be paid in full | 
and the preferred stockholders will receive a moderate | 


amount, but on the common stock, which has a par value 


of only $1 a share, nothing will be paid, Mr. Norwood 


said. 


The Courtenay mill, which has been closed for a short | 


while, has 25,344 spindles and 624 looms, and manufac- | 
tures pajama checks, print cloths and broadcloths. Ralph 


Ramseur has been president and treasurer; V. C. Greg- 

ory, secretary, and David J. Crowell, superintendent. 
Purchase of the majority stock would give Mr. Abney 

and his interests control over four mills with a total of 


177,609 spindles. Mr. Abney is president of Grendel | 
Mills, Greenwood, with 52,265 spindles; Anderson Cot- | 


ton Mills, Anderson, with 82,528 spindles; Pinola Mills, 
Greenwood, with 17,472 spindles. 
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MANY A BLANKET IS ty 


“ALL PUFFED UP” 
py ASHWORTH 


NAPPER CLOTHING 


The photograph shows the napper room of a famous blanket 
manufacturer, who for many years has used Ashworth napper 


Why? Because Ashworth is a dependable service, offering an 


uninterrupted supply, prompt repairs and ready availability 
with — 


ais 


E 
DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Factories, R ir Shops and Distributi Points as above 
Southwestern esentative: Textile Co., Dallas, Texas 


* PRODUCTS AND Card for Wool, 
Worsted, Silk as Asbestos Cards and for T 

Machinery * Card Clothes or Special 
Purposes * Wire Wire * Sole Distributors 
for Platt's Metallic Wire * Lickerins and Top Flats Re-clothed. 
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Devoted to Practical Questions and Answers Submitted by Our Readers 


Trouble With Naphtol Color Salts? 


Editor: 


A garment manufacturer who purchases cotton dress 
goods from us stated in a recent. letter that the last few 
shipments show very low breaking strength. These goods 
were dyed with napthol dyestuffs using the napthol color 
salts, and were given a kier boil and half-bottom bleach 
prior to dyeing and finishing. The shades were a red, 
scarlet, blue and wine. 


A salesman from one of the dyestuff firms tells me that 
we are using the wrong kind of napthol color salts and 
that they cause this low breaking strength. He recom- 
mended the use of buffered or non-tendering color salts 
on this method of dyeing these goods. 


We are writing this to inquire if you can get one of the 
laboratories there in Charlotte to give us an opinion on 
this. For reasons of our own we prefer that you keep 
our name confidential. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 229. 


Reply 


The following report was made when a copy of the 
above letter was shown to a Southern laboratory tech- 
nician. 

“Not having any dyed shades or goods to check, we 
have obtained suitable color samples of the naphtol color 
salts of the buffered type, as well as comparative domes- 
tic types. We made up different strength solutions for 
testing of prepared cotton cloth samples. These dye-tests 
were run, treated cloth samples were allowed to dry in 
the air and condition for 48 hours before a breaking test 
was run on a standard Scott tensile testing machine. 


“The cotton cloth was of a standard broadcloth con- 
struction and the samples were prepared by cutting them 
6” x 4” warpwise. Blank cloth samples were prepared 
and breaking tests were run concurrently with those 
treated with the naphtol color salts. 


“The breaking strength tests gave the following re- 
sults: (these results are gauged against competing com- 
parative types in each case) one buffered color salt show- 
ed 10 per cent greater breaking strength than regular 
type; two showed approximately the same strength as 
the regular types; one showed 12 per cent less breaking 
strength than the regular type. 

“The breaking tests run on the blank cloth samples 
gave approximately the same variances in breaking 
strengths as the above differences show. These are usual 
differences found in many finished or gray goods when 
break tests are from selvage to selvage. 


“Judging from the results of the tests, the theory ad- 
vanced by the salesman as to the buffered naphtol 
salts helping you to eliminate this trouble seems to be 
questionable, since the average break for the regular 
types of naphtol color salts showed about the same as 
the gray cloth breaking tests. 

“Have your chemist and the chemical firm from which 
you buy your bleaching chemicals check up on the bleach- 
ing procedure, as it appears that the low breaking 
strength may have been due to variations in your bleach- 
in process. Have a check made for ‘oxy-cellulose’ in the 
goods, which if found would indicate overbleaching. 

“It is our opinion that the dyer and the dyestuffs are 
not producing the lower breaking strength, and that the 
source 1s probably in the bleaching or perhaps in the 
source of supply of gray goods. We suggest that a check 
be made on all lots in the gray, to be sure that the lower 
breaking strength is not coming from that source.” 


Increased Breaking Strength Through Increased 


Speed on Drawing Frames? 
Editor: 


Somewhere during recent months I have either read 
or heard of some tests being conducted on drawing frames 
to find out the best speed for best breaking strength. I 
have forgotten where I heard this and do not know how 
to go about finding anything on this subject, in which 
I am interested. 

Could you tell me whether such tests have been con- 
ducted and where? I should like to know what the re- 
sults were. CONTRIBUTOR No. 228. 


Reply 


Last year B. B. Peacock, Textile Foundaiton Research 
Fellow at the Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga.., 
conducted some experiments along this line, and the re- 
sults were published in a 15-page booklet. The title is 
‘Bulletin No. 1—Studies in the Cotton Drawing Proc- 
ess. 

The general results obtained in these tests indicated 
that, ordinarily, increased drawing roll speed resulted in 
an increased tensile strength of the yarns produced; at 
very high speeds yarns spun from sliver made with 134” 
metallic rolls has a higher tensile strength than yarns 
spun from sliver using other sizes and types of rolls at the 
same speed; at ordinary mill speeds the 114” cork and the 
1'4” metallic rolls gives uniformly stronger yarn that do 
144 metallic rolls. 


A copy of this test may be obtained by writing to the 
college. 


EDs. 
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~@ The natural action of the malt enzymes in Exsize 
gently but thoroughly removes starch sizing from 
cotton fabrics. And that’s a big advantage to you, be- 
cause it means better bleaching, softer finish and 
leveler dyeing. What's more, since Exsize contains 
no harsh chemicals you run no risk of tendering 
even the sheerest fabrics. Exsize is easy to use, and 
very inexpensive. Why not write today for one of our 
practical mill men to come and help you solve your 


desizing problems? Our services are at your disposal. 


The NATURAL ACTION 


EXSIZE 


DOES A BETTER DESIZING JOB 


3] 


PABST 
SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York and 
Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville, 5. C. 


OPYRIGHT PABST SALES COMPANY HICAG 


RA-TOX Shades can help in a very definite nf ( 
way to make your factory and office more &: 
efficient. The glare of direct light is mellow- _—— 


ed to a pleasing diffusion. Plenty of air is 
admitted without the danger of direct draft. 
More work, and better work, can be done 
under such agreeable conditions. 


RA-TOX Shades have proved their efficiency Pere 
in leading factories throughout the country, 
They are available in narrow splints as well “'°**"'™* fas! colors 
as standard width; square-edge splints and “°° °°" business 
bevel-edge splints; and in three finishes— 


stain, metallic aluminum, enamel. 


let us show you by HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION | 
word and picture how | 1075 Jackson St., Janesville, Wis. 
RA-TOX Shades have { Send Complete RA-TOX Details 
benefited many fac- City State 
tories and offices, and 
how they give service | — 
for years and years. Address 
| f Steel Sash Wood Sash 


UTERLING RING TRAVELER CO 


INSPECTION 


Wet weather or too much 
humidity causes Travelers to 
run hard and fly off. A 
lighter weight Traveler 
should give better results. 


Call Our Southern 
GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 1894 
Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 
Spartanburg. S. C. 
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Cotton Week's Aims 
Include Extra Use 
Of 500,000 Bales 


Extra consumption of 500,000 
bales of cotton are among the object- 
ives of National Cotton Week, which 
will be held this year May 22-27, it 
is declared by the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, Inc., which sponsors the 
event. Record participation of stores, 
which will number over 75,000 this 
year, is forecast by Charles K. Ever- 
ett, of the institute. 


The growing realization among 
merchants of the relation of a reduc- 
tion of surplus cotton to the further 
expansion of retail sales is reflected 
in a statement made by Saul Cohn, 
president, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, who states, in part: 


“The whole country is rapidly 
reaching the realization that some- 
thing drastic and effective must be 
done to relieve the huge surplus. Na- 
tional Cotton Week is one effort to 
which department and specialty stores 
can respond naturally and enthusi- 
astically. With their flair for pro- 
motional activities of a national char- 
acter, and their astuteness in spotting 
good profit possibilities these stores 
should make National Cotton Week 
a united, concentrated endeavor in 
their division of trade.” 


Henry Matter, executive secretary 
of the Wholesale Dry Goods Insti- 
tute, reports that wholesale dry goods 
houses will make even more pro- 
nounced efforts this year than ever 
before to promote the sale of cotton 
goods. 


John P. Nichols, managing direc- 
tor of the Institute of Distribution, 
said: ““To date top executives of such 
companies as F. W. Woolworth, 
Sears, Roebuck, J. C. Penney, Mont- 
gomery Ward, Lerner Stores, Inter- 
state Department Stores, Adam Hat 
Stores, S. S. Kresge, W. T. Grant, S. 
H. Kress, United Cigar-Whelan, Mc- 
Crory Stores Corporation, J. J. New- 
berry, G. C. Murphy, McLellan 
Stores Company, H. L. Green, Mel- 
ville Shoe Corporation, and nearly 
100 other chain organizations, have 
pledged 100 per cent co-operation for 
the 1939 cotton promotional cam- 
paign. These companies sell almost 
750 million dollars’ worth of cotton 
products in the 12,000 stores located 
from coast to coast. Participation 
will include not only window and in- 
ner store displays, salesperson push 
of cottons during Cotton Week, but 
also. instutional messages in news- 
paper advertising and Cotton Week 
salutes in radio programs.” 
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Department 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


Sweepers using Perfex Fibre 

! Brooms are those who FIRST used } 

! them LONG ENOUGH to become 
acquainted with their easy sweep. 

j Try 1 or 100 from 

BATSON 


Greenville, S. C. 
‘ 


| FOR SALE 
USED 
PICK COUNTERS 
Write to 
P. O. Box 3095 


i Dilwerth Station, Charlotte, 


N. C. 


| PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Chariotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps " 
U. S. Patent Office 


FOR SALE 


We carry a complete line of 
HIGH GRADE Used and Re- 
built Machine Shop Equipment. 


LET US HAVE YOUR 
INQUIRIES 


JONES MACHINE TOOL 
COMPANY 


12 Draper 


Reed space 4 harness cam. 


SLL 


| FOR SALE 
“Modified D’’ looms 72” 
1 Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tenter frame with Schwarz elec- : : : 
| tric feed: will dry goods up to i 528 E. Front St., Cincinnati, O. 
58” in width. 
i posal 
Southern Worsted Corporation wASTICOT B—Asbestos roof coating. 
P. O. Box 2147 Hiack, aluminum, red, gray, green. 
Greenville, S. C. i Quality house and barn paint 60 days 
j credit Preston Cayton, Agent, Madi- 


A Carolina Bank 


CUSTOM -MADE 


for Textile Men 


Why do so many hosiery and textile plants choose the Wachovia 
for their banking requirements ? 

These are some of the reasons: Wachovia provides a metro- 
politan banking service right here in Carolina that makes it unnec- 
essary for manufacturers to go outside the State; Wachovia officers 
visit textile plants and study manufacturing problems and methods 
at close range; they are actively interested in whatever concerns the 
mills, and they shape Wachovia services to meet the needs of indi- 
vidual plants. 


Wachovia can be depended upon to meet the industry's sound 
requirements at every stage of the business cycle. 


WACHOVIA 


BANK AND TRUST COMPAN’ 


SALISBURY WINSTON-SALEM ASHEVILLE 
RALEIGH HIGH POINT 


dé 


ral Deposit Insurance or poration 
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PICKER PETE SEZ: 
Our belt is CUSTOM 
MADE to suit your 
needs, insuring a 
perfect fit. . A 


perfect fit gives 
satisfaction and 
long wear. 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 
BELTING 


GREENVILLE company 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers 


COTTON CLASSER, 34 years old, with 5 
years’ experience with large Eastern 
mill, desires position as cotton classer 
with Southern mill. Experienced in both 
cotton and cotton waste Address 
“Classer,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


STEAM AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
desires position as chief engineer of 
large textile plant. Teehnical education 
and fifteen years’ practical experience 
Holds highest engineering licenses. Aée- 


dress ‘‘Steam-Elec,."’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 

FOR SALE—7x5 Slasher, positive geared 
drive Price reasonable. Address ‘“‘T 


care Textile Bulletin 


LARGE PRIZE WINNING Chrysanthe- 
mums, White, Yellow, pink, lavender, 
flesh, variegated, tan, cream, red: 25 
plants, $1.35; 60, $2.65. All colors but- 
ton type, 20, $1.00; Red and Lavender 
Verbena, 45c doz. Silver Floral Gar- 
den, Cuthbert, Ga. 


POSITION WANTED — Expert classer, 
stapler and weigher. Twenty-five years’ 
experience with compresses, factors, 
exporters, and co-operatives Have 
bought for cotton mills, commission ba- 
sis Qualified under Civil Service as 
Senior Specialist in Cotton Classing. 
Now with U. 8S. Warehouse Division. 
Prefer position with cotton mill to 
avoid constant travel. Box 626. Raleigh. 


POSITION WANTED as overseer twist- 
ing, winding, spooling and warping 
Have had 18 years experience. Now 
holding position of this kind but would 


like to make change for good reasons. 
Married, strictly sober. best of refer- 
ences Address “‘A. J.,"" care Textile 


Bulletin. 


CAPITAL SEEKERS 


Put your project before 260 
Key-Men. 


Costs trifling. 


Details free. 


LEONARD 
Fox Theater Building 


Detriot, Michigan 


OP 
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NEW 


In Textile Mill Equipment and Processes 


New Hardened Tapered 
Tube for High Speed 
Cotton Spinning 


American Paper Tube Company 
Woonsocket, R. announces the 
recent perfection of a new hardened 
and impregnated tapered paper tube 
for modern high speed cotton spin- 
ning frames with large rings. 

When used with a special sleeve 


spindle developed by Saco-Lowell 
Shops this tube is said to be instru- 
mental in eliminating spindle vibra- 
tion with resultant oil pumping, heat- 
ing and excessive wear on the spindle 
bolster; also bobbin slippage with 
resultant wear at the tip of the spin- 


dle. 


This tube is about 1/6 the weight 
of a wooden bobbin of a correspond- 
ing size and according to Saco-Lowell 
Shops the stresses created by the bet- 
ter balance and weighting of the spin- 
dle are definitely less. The decrease 
in weight is reflected directly in a de- 
crease of stresses caused by varia- 
tions in the degree of the dynamic 
balance. They are easy to clean, hav- 
ing no tendency to plug at the top, 
and can be obtained in a large vari- 
ety of colors in cases where it is de- 
sired to separate yarn batches on ac- 
count of differences in stock, count 
or twist. 


New “Fleet Line” Semi- 
Continuous Dry Fulling Mill 


This machine has recently been 
put on the market by Riggs & Lom- 
bard, Inc., of Lowell, Mass. It is of 
exceptionally rugged all metal con- 
struction, effects almost continuous 
production, is exceptionally flexible, 
and eliminates all carbon dust from 
the room, according to the manufac- 
turer. 

It is made with 2, 3, or 4 compart- 
ments. Only the bottom rollers which 
continue clear across the machine are 
driven. The top rollers have indivi- 
dual bearings with individual pres- 
sures and toggle operating devices. 

The machine is normally motor 


3 

* 


driven and runs at relatively high 
speeds, and is said to effect quick, 
uniform and thorough crushing on 
even the most burry fabrics, which 
are composed largely of noils. 

Each compartment can be loaded 
or unloaded without stopping the 
other compartments, which feature 
is largely responsible for the high 
production and practically continu- 
ous delivery. The normal period of 
crushing is between 10 and 15 min- 
utes. 


New Dayton Loom Supplies 


Following the recent introduction 
of Dayton Loop Pickers, the Dayton 
Rubber Manufacturing Company is 
announcing the addition of lug 


straps, reversible drop-box pickers 
and reversble picker bumpers to their 
line of Blue Label loom supplies. 

The new Dayton lug straps are 
said to be strong, yet flexible 
resilient, yet have the ability to ab- 
sorb shock without permanent elong- 
aton. Their special construction gives 
long, uninterrupted service not only 
in themselves but also to the other 
parts of pick motion, according to 
the manufacturer. 

The construction of the reversible 
drop-box picker features many difter- 


ent materials, each specially develop- 
ed and processed for the job it is to 
do. For instance, a self-lubricating, 
resinous bearing is used around the 
spindle rod . . . softer compositions 
used at the picker stick contacts pro- 
long life and cushion throw of shut- 
tle. Another composition for shuttle 
contacts eliminates shuttle point 
loosening. The remaining body of 
picker is made of tough yet slightly 
resilient material bonding a plurality 
of layers of super-strong, squarely- 
woven fabric. 


New Universal Parts Catalog 


The Universal Winding Company, 
of Providence, R. I., has just released 
a new parts catalog on their No. 50 
Winding Machine. This catalog is 
illustrated profusely throughout its 
44 pages, and contains instructions 
for installation and operation of the 
machine. 
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marks the spot where I help 


CHECK WASTE 


“We have to watch our step when we at rock-bottom cost. These formulas take lasts longer—gives more years of service. 
paint,” said the mill treasurer. “With hun- into consideration the climatic conditions, (2) Dutch Boy wears down smoothly. At 
dreds of company houses to maintain, any type of surface, and all other factors that repaint time there is no old scaling paint 
mistake we make may run into big money. effect the wearing qualities of the paint. to be burned off at great expense. (3) Since 
On the other hand, any saving we can effect In every case, the paint is mixed to order the Dutch Boy surface is intact, no new 
by getting paint that lasts longer helps with Dutch Boy White-Lead, This gives priming coat is required in repainting. 

make our balance sheet look ‘healthier’.” you three basic economies. (1) Dutch Boy My Proposition: T'll be glad to inspect 


Well, that’s just the kind of problem I 
like to tackle. As field man for the National 
Lead Co. manufacturers of the famous 
Dutch Boy White-Lead, I've had a lot of 
experience taking the “pain” out of paint- 
ing budgets. 

First thing I do is make a careful check- 
up of all painted surfaces on company 
property. Then I work out a plan for re- 
painting, listing which surfaces should be 
done immediately and which can wait. 
Finally I recommend special paint formu- 
las designed to give you the longest service 


your property and give you a complete re- 
port. No charge or obligation. Just write 
to any of the addresses below and say when 
it will be convenient for me to come. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York 
659 Freeman Avenue. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Philadelphia Branch 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO. 
Widener Building, Philadelphia 


SO 


GARLAND 
LOOM PICKERSand 
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CARD SCREENS REPAIRED 


EXTRAS FURNISHED WITHOUT CHARGE 
We Manufacture 


Rayon Lickerin Screens 


Get Our Prices 


ELLIOTT METAL WORKS 
P.O. Box 21 Spartanburg, S. C. Phone 2264 : 


BALL, ROLLER ano 
THRUST BEARINGS 


POR EVERY LOAD 
SPEED ano DUTY 


« 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPN. STAMFORD. CONN. US A 


PRECISION 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engin eers 

Appraisals; Consultation; Design; Estimates; Hydro- 

Electric and Steam Power Plants; Paper and Pulp 

Mills; Water; Waste Disposal; Plans, Specifications 


and Supervision; Steam Utilization; Textile Mills. 


GREENVILLE 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
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SELLING AGENTS for | 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken 
& Company 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 
300 West Adams Street : 
Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. ; 


Joshua L. Baily 


& Company 


40 Worth Street 


Domestic Export | 
MERCHANDISING 
New York 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St... Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The cotton cloth market has been going 
through a period of listlessness, with conditions practi- 
cally unchanged for several weeks. Mill activity has been 
larger than sales, and it is likely that this will continue 
until such time as there is a stimulus to sales through 
some action on the part of the mills to assure buyers that 
excessive stocks are not to be accumulated to weaken the 
pri e of goods. 

The most drastic step ever taken by mills to improve 
market conditions for their product was recently proposed 
for the print cloth mills. ‘To date no definite action has 
been taken, but the proposal, if accepted by the mills, 
will go far to correct the evil of overproduction that has 
been the bugaboo of both mills and market for many 
year©rs. 

Briefly, it is being sought to get 95 per cent of the 
looms of the print cloth industry to agree to the impound- 
ing of all stocks on hand, to be released only on approval 
of a committee of men headed by J]. E. Sirrine, of Green- 
ville, S. C. Also, the mills would agree to a curtailment 
to a maximum of 60 hours a week production. 

The proposed control program is probably the most 
sane and sensible method that has ever been put forward 
to correct the situation of mill stock pressure deflating 
the market, and its adoption by the mills would indicate 
that they are willing to work together to better the condi- 
tions of the entire group, rather than cutting the founda- 
tion from under the others by haphazard methods of 
production and marketing. 

There has been talk of curtailment in the market for 
several weeks, but these reports failed to react favorably 
on the market because of the fact that definite action has 
been lacking, and the pressure of existing stocks at mills 
has been acting to nullify any favorable reaction the 
curtailment talk might have had. The impounding of 
existing stocks would immediately correct this situation, 
and would create a situation whereby all concerned would 
act with some assurance of stability in the market, at 
least for the period of time the control program is in 
effect. 

Manufacturers of part waste osnaburgs have added a 
clause to their sales notes to the effect that they cannot 
be responsible for variation in shades in their goods when 
dyed, due to the variable nature of the cotton content of 
the goods. It is not possible for the mills to secure waste 
from a common source that will assure uniformity. This 
problem came up as a result of the use of these goods in 
rather large quantities by the cutting up trade in the 
manufacture of men’s and women’s sport clothing. 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—-With some seasonable slackness be- 
ginning to manifest itself in the cotton yarn market, the 
general trend of business has held up surprisingly well 
into April. Orders have not been quite as numerous nor 
as large as for March, but few spinners are felt to be in a 
tight position at this time. Deliveries have continued at 
a rather high rate, though not quite as high as during 
March. 

It is considered likely that the majority of customers 
will not let the month get by without covering adequately 
for their needs during the second quarter,,and that the 
reason that sales have been off a little is because the high 
activity of March resulted in their needs for the present 
being taken care of then. 

The majority of better grade spinners added to book- 
ings last month, so are in a position to wait for a pick-up 
in demand. In the case of weaving yarns, it has been 
longer since the spinners obtained representative orders 
and hence the carded weaving group seems just about 
able to maintain their quotations. 

Single and extra-carded knitting yarns are not present- 
ly in good demand, but spinners’ asking prices in some 
cases are one-half to a cent above what is currently being 
paid. These yarn mills plan to hold their quotations 
where they are until the lower priced available supply of 
good yarn has been depleted enough to improve the com- 
petitive position. 

Many of the inquiries currently being received disclose 
a belief among customers that the yarn mills will be 
unable to maintain prices. Customers are offering orders 
that would cover them through May and June, but they 
want to purchase at one-half to a cent under current 
rates. Second hands are claimed in some quarters to 
have resumed lower-priced offerings of small to moderate- 
sized lots of yarn, but it is generally assumed that a 
number of spinners instigated these offers, or at least 
made them possible. It also is claimed by some that the 
yarn is not of high quality, which would account for the 
lower prices. 
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Cotton Bags for Staples tainers. “If consumers and merchants,” says the Coun- 
cil, “would voice a vigorous ‘No!’ to staples packed in 
substitutes cotton would not totter so noticeably on his 


The Cotton Textile Institute and the National Cotton xs 
throne. 


Council have revived the demand that sugar, salt, flour, st 3 3 i <i 
feed and other staples used in the cotton belt be packed The packing of raw cotton in cotton fabrics and the 
in cotton bags. It is claimed that in everv carload of Se of cotton containers for all staples shipped to consum- 
sugar packed in cotton bags enough cotton is used to ers in the South has often been discussed. Little has 
afford a day’s work for 43 cotton farmers, 32 cotton mill been accomplished. It is the right of the South to de- 


: employees and eight employees of bag factories, a total of mand suc h packing. If the Cotton Council and the Tex- 
; one day of work for 83 persons. tile Institute can arouse the Southern people toa realiza- 
The Cotton Council argues that last year American of their great loss let them go. to it.—-Spertendurg 
Herald. 
retail merchants sold consumers more than four and 
half million tons of sugar, amounting to 120,000 carloads. 4 
lf every bit of that sugar had been packed in cotton con- Germans Shipped $360,000 of Rayon Machinery 
tainers it would have meant a day's work for 9,960,000 Here in 1938 
persons, or a third of a year’s work for 100,000 persons. 
The point is made that staples are easier to handle in In its compilation of the Trade of the United States 
cotton bags and with less loss through tearing; that cot- with Germany, the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
ton bags and contents do not deteriorate since ventilation tic Commerce reports that in 1938 the United States im- 
4 prevents caking and minimizes heating and sweating. ported $360,000 worth of German rayon manufacturing 


The people of the Southern States are asked to demand machinery and parts, as against $371,000 in 1937, and 
that all staples shipped to them be packed in cotton con- $111,000 in 1936. 
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Changes in Cotton Futures Contracts Urgently 
Needed 


(Continued from Page 12) 


other staple. Deliveries as low as seven-eighths and as 
high as one and one-sixteenth should be allowed. Between 
these limits, which take in about eighty per cent of the 
crop, stapling in .thirty-seconds should be recognized. 
However, it is most undesirable that there should be any 
such increase in the number of staples deliverable, unless 
delivery on a single contract is restricted to one grade, 
one staple and one point. 


In the event that the contract ts so widened, deliveries 
above standard staple should carry premtums of ninety 
per cent of full differentials and deliveries below standard 
should be penalized one hundred and ten per cent of such 
differentials. Present penalties on delivery of staples 
above the seven-eighths inch standard, that is on fifteen- 
sixteenths and one inch are forty per cent of established 
differentials. As a consequence little premium cotton ts 
certificated. These penalties should be reduced but what- 
ever penalties are fixed on staple delivertes above stand- 
ard should be reflected in corresponding penalties against 
staple deliveries below standard. 


Kach proposal to improve the contract finds shippers 
and mills arrayed against each other. The Exchanges 
claim to be neutral. 


Shippers and Exchanges Are Supported 


Now let us examine the facts. While this controversy 
concerns five parties, the principals really at interest are 
the farmers and the cotton mills. No one else raises 
cotton. No one else uses it. The shippers and the Ex- 
changes dre supported by farmers, mills and speculators. 
In effect the shippers and the Exchanges are employees 
hired for the purpose of transferring the crop from farmer 
to mill. These employees have developed certain prac- 
tices solely for their own profit which subtract from the 
price the farmer gets for his cotton and add to what the 
mills pay for it, to say nothing of interfering with the 
orderly distribution of cloth so necessary to keep the life 
blood flowing through the entire system. The mills criti- 
cise such practices and ask that they be eliminated. The 
shippers, however, have enjoyed the fruits of these prac- 
tices for so long that they have come to regard them as 
vested rights. 

Let them frankly admit that whenever such a practice 
results in a published quotation below true value, the 
shipper is benefited, for he is in a position to show the 
farmer that the price he proposes to pay for cotton is 
above what the newspaper reports that cotton to be 
worth. It is also quite an advantage to the shipper to 
have the certificated stock operated in such fashion that 
he can dump into it, at will, any cotton he happens to 
have on hand. A one-grade-one-staple rule might put an 
end to the little profits which grow out of combing and 
culling this stock, a practice, by the way, which has had 
something to do with reducing it to its present deplorable 
condition. 


Mills’ Viewpoint 


Let us admit just as frankly that any practice which 
raises published quotations above true value works out to 
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the benefit of the mills, for many of the mills’ customers 
measure cloth quotations by recorded margins above pub- 
lished cotton quotations. It is therefore quite natural 
that mills should resent the publication of quotations 
which indicate that they are paying less for cotton than 
they actually do pay. They look on this as a vicious and 
unfair trade practice and propose to use every legitimate 
means to correct it. 

There will always be a no-man’s-land between shipping 
and mill interests until the Exchange contract is so 
framed that published quotations reflect true value; no 
more, no less. The only sound solution of this problem 
lies in accurate determination of true value. Ii Exchange 
quotations run consistently, above true value, the contract 
should be loosened. If Exchange quotations run consist- 
ently, below true value, the contract should be tightened. 

Farmers, shippers, exchanges and mills have a great 
common interest in developing a contract which attracts 
the speculative public. The greater the volume of spec- 
ulation, the more useful the Exchanges become. The 
He takes risks 
that we, as trustees for our stockholders, cannot afford to 
take. 
market for our hedges and he offers these things at a very 
reasonable cost. He must have wide latitude in making 
deliveries, for anything less leads straight to manipulated 
market. On the other hand he must deliver cotton in 
spinnable shape, for anything less drives from the market 
place legitimate interests who are prepared to support the 
market whenever cotton is offered below true value. 


speculator is a grea tstabilizing influence. 


He offers us insurance in the shape of a ready 


| should like to think that this controversy can be re- 
solved by reasoned discussion with a representative of 
the Exchanges sitting as umpire. So little progress has 
been made by this method, however, that I have come to 
doubt its efficacy. I should like to feel that the Ex- 
changes are neutral. An examination of the membership 
list of the New York Cotton Exchange, however, hardly 
warrants this conclusion. On this roster, exclusive of for- 
eign names, there are twelve cotton manufacturers and 
there are ninety-one shippers. Among present officers, 
managers and committees and among a long list of former 


officers, | do not detect a solitary cotton mill name. On 
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the other hand, the names of prominent shippers occur 
quite frequently. Moreover, these manufacturers take 
little, if any, part in the affairs of the Exchange, whereas 
the shippers are most active in its management. I should 
like to feel that a committee of Cotton Exchange mem- 
bers composed equally of manufacturers and shippers 
could bring in the correct answer, but I am afraid that we 
would be faced with an equal division among these judges 
unless they choose a disinterested and impartial chair- 
man. 

In the past the Cotton Exchanges have performed a 
splendid service for the industry. They can do it again. 
They are not doing it now. To my friends on the Ex- 
change, I say please, please be broad-minded enough to 
to realize this and go about putting your house in order 
without delay. Surely, it is to your interest to do this 
voluntarily and not invite action from hands little noted 
for their gentleness. 


M. |. T. Offers Special Course in Textile 
Analysis 


Boston, Mass.—The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology will offer a special program in principles of textile 
analysis during the coming summer session beginning 
July 24th and continuing through six weeks to September 
lst. A comprehensive program for the study of textile 
technology and research will be conducted and will in- 
clude lectures and demonstrations together with labora- 
tory work for the six-week period each day, with the ex- 
ception of Saturdays. 

In the field of microscopical analysis the techniques 
for such determinations as sectioning, refractive index, 
wool and cotton quality, yarn twist and contraction, 
crimp, thickness, density, swelling, photomicography, etc.., 
will be discussed. Physical analysis, tensile strength, 
bursting strength, tearing strength, stretch, plasticity, 
elasticity, moisture effects, air and water permeability, 
abrasion, twist, crimp, torsional and flexural rigidity, 
resilience, etc., will be included. 
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How to Prevent Uneven Yarn 
(Continued from Page 16) 


uneven yarn. First, the operators should be taught what 
to do, and what not to do. The frames should be cleaned 
and oiled properly, using the right oil, for the wrong oil 
will do a lot of damage. The piecing-in of roving is im- 
portant, all tails should be broken as short as possible. 
The ends put up as quickly as possible after the bobbin 
The lint kept off 
of the rolls and cots, especially under the cot, on long 
draft spinning. Set all rolls properly. 
erly, also rings, and guide wires. 


has been turned loose and is running. 


Set spindles prop- 
Remove all worn parts 
at once, such as gears, studs, bearings, journals, top rolls, 
roving skewers, travelers, spindles, bolsters, saddles, cap 
bars, stands, rings, guide wires. Keep the roving traverse 
in good working order at all times. See that the steel 
roll necks are not wobbly, and loose, or worn. See that 
they run true. Be sure the belts are in good shape, and 
have no thick or thin places in them, because this will 
make the frame run at varying speeds, or have a jumpy 
effect, making uneven yarn. The bands must be kept 
tight, and of even diameters, and with as small a knot as 
it is possible to use on them. The roving rods should be 
straight, and located just below the center of the bobbin 
of roving. : The roving trumpets should be kept free of 
lint and waste. Good bobbins should be used only: badly 
fitted, or worn bobbins should be thrown away. The 
roving must be handled carefully, and not allowed. to be 
slid along on top of the frame, or thrown loosely into a 
box. The roving should not have too much twist, or it 
will produce uneven yarn. The temperature and humid- 
ity should be kept as near constant as possible to make 
the work run well, and where the work runs well, it will 
produce evener and better varn. 
sized on each shift. 


The yarn should be 


NUMBER TEN 
Practical mill men have been asking ‘“‘How to Prevent 
Uneven Yarn?”’ 
turing. 


since the beginning of cotton manufac- 
The question never has been solved and never 
will be completely solved. However, much can be accom- 
plished toward reducing the percentage to a very low 
minimum and in the following paragraphs I shall en- 
deavor to give my views on just how it should be done. 

There are many conditions that cause this defect, so no 
single one can be pointed out. Therefore we must go to 
the beginning or raw stock and continue to the finished 
yarn to find a solution to the problem. 

Each type of goods manufactured require a certain 
type of cotton, so care should be exercised in selecting 
the proper grade. When this is determined, the cotton 
should go through a mixing process on machines provided 
for this purpose. A good number of bales should. be 
opened at one time and a small portion taken from each 
bale and placed in the machines, thereby causing the 
cotton to be as nearly uniform throughout as possible. 
This mixed mass of cotton is then conveyed to the pickers 
and in my opinion this is one of the most important ma- 
chines used in cotton manufacturing to prevent uneven 
yarn. Excessive speeds should be eliminated on these 
machines and everything possible should be done to see 
that the cotton is properly cleaned and delivered to the 
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next process in the form of a lap as even and without 
variation as possible. 

When the laps reach the cards, the first thing to con- 
sider is replacing the empty lap with a full one. Bad 
piecings at both back and front of cards cause uneven 
sliver and consequently uneven yarn. The cards should 
be ground at regular intervals and the settings should be 
made by an experienced card grinder, who should also 
see that the clothing and mechanical defects are put into 
good condition. Any double or single sliver should be 
disposed of and the correct piecings made. The cards 
should be stripped as often as is necessary. Excessive 
speeds should not be tolerated, as this not only produces 
bad work but reduces the life of the machine. 


The number: of processes of drawing depends largely 
on the type of cotton used and the type of goods manu- 


'factured. A sufficient number should be used but exces- 


sive processing at this point is not necessary. A good 
superintendent or overseer should determine this without 
any trouble. Singlings and doublings should be removed 
from the stock and the proper piecings made. At this 
point rolls, both top and bottom, should receive much 
attention. They should be replaced when needed and the 
correct weight distribution should be obtained at all times 
in order to produce a smooth even sliver. 


The stock. then passes to the roving frames. Different 
numbers of processes are used at this point depending on 
the grade of cotton, fine or coarse work, long or regular 
draft, etc. Rolls, speeds and piecings should receive care- 
ful attention and singlings and doublings should not be 
allowed to pass to the next process. Skewer points and 
cups should be in good condition and roving trumpets 
should be free of anything that might cause the eye, 
which the roving passes through, to become clogged. This 
causes the roving to become stretched and the result ts 


| thick and thin places in the yarn or roving. Through all 


the above mentioned processes the machines should 

ceive the necessary cleaning, oiling, and humidity. If all 
these points are taken into consideration and put into 
practice the roving should reach the spinning department 
in first-class condition and a good spinner should produce 
an even yarn. However, there are problems in this de- 
partment that demand the attention of every employee 
and the overseer, second hand and section man should put 
forth every effort to educate them in the art of producing 
a yarn of the very finest quality. The skewer points and 
cups should be in good condition so the roving can be 
wound off without stretching. The trumpets, rolls, stands, 
necks and flutes should receive careful attention. The 
top rolls should be weighted properly and those that are 
defective replaced with new ones. There are certain me- 
chanical points that must be attended to also. The frames 
should be level and in line, the spindles plumb, the guide 
wires set, good spindles and bolsters and plenty of oil in 
the spindle casings. All loose motion and mechanical 
defects on all machines should be attended to promptly. 
Drafting too much or inserting too little twist should not 
be practiced. All bands and tapes should have the proper 
tension and defective ones should be removed and re- 
placed with new ones. The entire frame should be clean- 
ed and oiled at regular intervals and the temperature and 
humidity should be as nearly correct as possible. Trav- 
eler rings should be smooth and clean and travelers 
should be changed when worn with the correct weight, 
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circle and flange. Singlings, doublings, and incorrect 
piecings should be as nearly eliminated as possible. 
Many things have been mentioned but it is my opinion 
that all these points must be taken into consideration to 
produce an even yarn. It is also my opinion that if these 
faults are corrected, the percentage of uneven yarn will 
be very low. “SPINNER.” 


NUMBER ELEVEN 


The spinning room can make uneven yarn from perfect 
roving but who can make perfect yarn from uneven rov- 
ing? Prevention, therefore, must start in the card room 
room, and speaking broadly, the further back we go the 
more important becomes each process and each one offers 
a chance to prevent uneven yarn. 

At every process, anything that tends to prevent a 
smooth, even flow of the stock from the creel onto the 
lap, can or Dobbin onto which it is wound will tend to 
cause uneven yarn. 

We will assume that all mixes are as uniform as possi- 
ble and well blended. If a change is to be made the boss 
carder should be notified in advance so that he may pre- 
pare for the change. 

Formerly we depended largely upon numerous doublings 
to prevent uneven yarn but new methods and processes 
have eliminated the larger part of those doublings so we 
must seek other means. Several devices are upon the 
market which will help prevent it but we must depend 
largely upon constant care and watchfulness upon the 
part of everyone concerned. 

Our stock is now well mixed, well opened up and has 
reached the back of the picker in perfect condition. But 
here our chance for trouble begins. 

Do we know that those pickers are as nearly perfect 
as it is possible to get them? Is that evener motion work- 
ing just right? Are those dampers properly adjusted and 
are the fan speeds what they should be? What of the 
screen and cages? Are they somewhat bent or perhaps 
torn, yet being let go because they are still doing pretty 
good work? If we are to prevent uneven yarn, pretty 
good isn’t good enough. 

Are we sure that few chokes are being formed and that 
each one is being removed as promptly as possible? If 
it is allowed to stay until it drops and comes through in 
the lap, as large as your hand and hard as a brick, there 
is a nice chance for some uneven yarn. The same holds 
good of it is allowed to cause thin places in your lap. 

What carder has not held a settion of laps to the light 
and seen those thin places or perhaps a thick place? And 
each inch of that picker lap means many, many yards of 
finished yarn. If that picker lap was important in the 
old days of multiple drawing and short draft, how much 
more so now that we have fewer doublings and longer 
drait? 

All of us know that those scales in front of the picker 
are there for a purpose but are we sure that we are allow- 
ing as little variation as practical and that no laps are 
getting by that are just a little over or underweight? Of 
course, we would not allow our pickers to get into bad 
shape and we know that our picker tenders are depend- 
able but there is no harm in checking them frequently. 

We reach the card. Have any of those lap pins been 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Wool and Worsted Oils. 
Knitting, Silk and Rayon Oils. 
Hosiery Finishes and Scroops. 
A complete service which includes laboratory cooperation 


in the solution of special problems in individual plants 


and the development of special products for special needs. 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Wm. HH. Bertolet's Sons 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Textile Treatment Specialists Since 1909 
Warehouse Stocks at Paterson, N. J.—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Charlotte, N. C. 


MOCCASIN 
BRONZE 


Durable-Serviceable 
for all Bearing purposes 
Bars - Bushings 
All Kinds of Bronze Castings 
for Textile Machinery 

Manufacturers of the famous 


“MOCCASIN” Oil Distributing Bushing 
MOCCASIN BUSHING Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


See ‘Southern Sources of Supply’’ for nearest Jobber—Write for Catalogue. 


SiIZO-GEL—For Rayon Size 
$1ZOL—Softeners and Gums for Cotton 
DESOL—Kier Assistant for Cotton 


PARATOL—For Electrolysis Control in 
Est. 1904 Kier 


HYGROSOL—As Penetrant conditioning Cotton Filling 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(House of Service) 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Edgewood, R. |}. 
Alexander W. Anderson 


Greenville, S. C. 
Harold PF. Goller 
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Summerville Mills Under New Setup Resumes 
Operations 


Summerville, Ga.—The Summerville Cotton Mills, 
Summerville, Ga., closed for the past seven months, has 
resumed operations under new ownership and new man- 
agement. 

Owned by a group of about 40 former bondholders 
most of whom are Chattanoogans, the textile plant em- 
ploys about 350 persons in normal operation. The new 
management stated that approximately this number will 
be on the pay roll as soon as full operation is reached. 

The plant is operated by the recently organized North 
Georgit Mill Company, the owners, and Curran & Barry 
of New York, former selling agent for the mills. 

The North Georgia Mill Company is composed of the 
former bondholders who now hold the common stock ol 
the corporation owning the plant. 

Curran & Barry is participating in the operation of the 
mills through a newly organized operating company, the 
Summerville Manufacturing Company. Officers are Hugh 
Given, Rome, Ga., president; |. Morton Curran, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer; J]. M. Curran and B. J. Barry, vice- 
presidents. All of the officers except Mr. Given are mem- 
bers of the firm of Curran & Barry of New York City. 
Frank E. Pittner, Jr., is superintendent of the plant. 

The Summerville Mill, which began business about 35 
vears ago, has 17,000 spindles and 400 looms. It manu- 
factures duck, osnaburgs, and. suiting. 


Calhoun, Ga., To Get Three Additional 
Bedspread Plants 


Calhoun, Ga.—-Calhoun’s reputation as a leading town 
in the chenille bedspread industry gained impetus last 
month as two new places were opened here and a third 
hrm began a building. The two companies which began 
operation have 56 machines. Work was begun on Coley 
Kay's spread building on Piedmont street. 

The Kay building will be located on Piedmont street. 
Ten machines are in operation there now and a new 
building will be built there to house -a larger number in 
the immediate future. 

The Dixie Spread Company, located on N. Wall street, 
opened with 30-machine capacity. The owners, L. D. 
Neal, R. E. Pass and W. R. Richards, will employ 40 
persons al present. 

The J. D. & S. Spread Company, which occupies the 
Shugart & Son grocery building on Dixie Highway, em- 
ploys 40 persons. 


British Mili Activity Low 


Washington, D. C.—A sharp drop in cotton textile ac- 
tivity in the United Kingdom was reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce recently by the American com- 
mercial attache at London. 

Deliveries of raw cotton to mills in the United King- 
dom during 1938 totaled approximately 1,188,000,000 
pounds, the lowest amount recorded since 1931, the report 
disclosed. 

Deliveries of cotton to the mills during 1938 decreased 
20 per cent compared with 1937, although deliveries in 
1937 were in excess of any year since 1929, the statistics 
show. 
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American cotton accounted for 47 per cent of the total 
deliveries during 1938 and were slightly above the pro- 
portionate share in 1937, when American cotton account- 
ed for 42 per cent of the deliveries. Egyptian cotton ac- 
counted for 20 per cent of the total deliveries in 1938, 
compared with 19 per cent in 1937, it was stated. 


Box Factory to be Opened in Greenville 


The recently closed plant of Judson No. 2 Mill, Green- 
ville, S. C.., 
Company, box manufacturing firm, and will be opened as 
a box factory employing 100 persons, officials of the Gay- 


has been acquired by Gaylord Container 


lord Company announced. 

All of the plant’s floor and warehouse space will be 
used by the Gaylord firm, it was indicated by L. J. Rosen 
berg, general manager. 

It was estimated that operations would begin in the 
plant by June 15. The new factory will be devoted to the 
manufacture of corrugated cardboard containers largely 
designed for use by textile plants. The company is in- 
corporated at $12,000,000.00 and maintains factories at 
Tampa, Atlanta, St. Louis, Dallas, Houston, Milwaukee, 
Jersey City, and Bogalusa, La. 


Textile Patents Granted Carolinians 


Patents for textile use were recently granted to Caro- 
linians, according to Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney of 
(Charlotte, N. C. 

EK. R. Bond and C, A. 


awarded a patent on a method and means for encasing 


Hobbs ot Gsreensboro were 


the ribs of loom reeds, he apparatus having means for 
folding a band of sheet metal around the ribs of the loom 
reed and cutting the bands at the ends of the reed and 
crimping the ends of the bands over the ends of the 
reed to thus hold the metallic covering in position on the 
loom reed. The method covered by this patent is the roll- 
ing of a strip of metal around the ribs and rolling the ends 
of the sheet over the ends of the rib to confine the sheet 
on the ribs. 

George F. Bahan for a slid- 
ing hook for loom harnesses which patent is assigned to 
Emmons Loom Harness Company; Wilson F. Tew of 
Elon College, N. C., for a spinner bobbin; E. K. Whitener 
and T. F. Suggs of Gastonia for 


Other patentees include: 


a slasher, assigned to 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Company; A. Y. Dawson 
and I. R. Wagner of Oteen, N. C., for a surface scrubbing 
machine. 


Less U. S. Cotton Is Bought By Nazis 


Washington, D. C.—The Commerce Department re- 
ported recently that German imports of cotton from the 
United States decreased last year although the Reich’s 
total purchases of the staple from all countries increased 
slightly. 

Germany increased its total purchases about 2 per cent 
to 550,082,000 pounds, but due to lower prices the cost 
of this cotton was about 18 per cent less last year than 
in 1937. 


Germany bought more cotton in 1938 than in the pre- 
ceding year from Argentina, Brazil, Egypt and Mexico, 
but less from the United States, India, Peru and Turkey. 
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with those 
WHO JUDGE 


Experience proves that 
products are too often 
judged by the prospective 
consumer upon their package ap- 
pearance. Sales verdicts are often 
given on such slender but important 
evidence. 


FOR YOUR PRODUCT, TOO 


Old Dominion maintains an art and creative staff for designing packages which 


will do your product full justice.. This service is yours without obligation. 


Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Martinsville. Va. Charlotte 


Kinston, N.C. 
Winston-Salem, N.C 


Asheboro. N. C 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 
6B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta. Ga. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Pays For Itself 


STANDARD CONVEYORS 
Floor Trucks 


Wheels, Casters 


—5 Types Barrett Lift-Trucks LYON 
Portable Elevators Shelving 
Lockers 

Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks Boxes 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Ss. R. & V. G. Brookshire 


Builders Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 3-4232 
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C.A. Auffmordt & bo. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
PARA AVENUE 
NEW YORA CITY 


New England Hepresentative 
BEANARD B. BUTLER 
75 Uheney Street 


Newport, N. H. 


Southern Hepresentative 
S. L. DIGGLE, JH. 


S22 Hawthorne Lane 


Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS OF 


CALGON 


The Only Complete Water Normalizer 
Chemicals, Oils, Soaps 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 
Incorporated 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


We Make 
SPECIAL BRANDS 
of LEATHER BELTING 
for LOOMS, CARDS 
and SPINNING FRAMES 
THE AKRON BELTING CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


Branches at 
Greenville, S.C.,_ - - 903-5 Woodside Bldg. 


Memphis, Tenn.,_ - - - 390 S. Second St. 
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How to Prevent Uneven Yarn 
(Continued from Page 43) 


used as crowbars or perhaps as a drift? If so, they are 
apt to be crooked. That crooked pin will tend to prevent 
an even motion of that unwinding lap. Just a moment, 
perhaps, but long enough to cause yards of uneven yarn. 
Worn studs or gears, binding gears, gears not properly 
meshed or with a tooth broken out may do the same. 
Slow motions may bind. Small things but important. 

Of course we know that our gears all have the proper 
number of teeth and are properly meshed for no one but 
the fellows who are due to do so are allowed to change 
them. And our card hands are careful about their lap- 
ping and piecing up. | 

In regard to the evenness of the yarn, drawing is more 
important than cards, for there is fewer of them and here 
we get some doublings. Are we sure that our knockoff 
motions are working perfectly? That the creeling, piec- 
ing up and doffing is being done as it should be? An inch 
or two of singling, doubling or strained sliver means more 
yards of uneven yarn. 

What of the rollers? Are they true and in good condi- 
tion? Are the necks of the rollers and the roller stands 
not too badly worn? And of course the gears and studs 
must be. looked after. 

Fly frames and spinning have much in common. Creel- 
ing and piecing up should be properly done and rollers, 
roller stands, studs, gears and skewers kept in good con- 
dition. In addition to doublings and singlings, there is 
spindles and bolsters which may cause trouble. On all 
the machines, setscrews which are loose or have worn a 
groove, or loose keys may cause a jerky motion and un- 
even work. 

Competition forces mills to demand a full day’s work 
for a full day’s pay, but are we sure that none of the help 
is overloaded? If so, something miay be neglected. Who 
has not seen a frame hand back of a frame, creeling it 
while an end in front is broken and being wound upon the 
next bobbins? Or perhaps a bobbin in the creel has run 
empty or the end has broken. In either case there will 
be feet or even yards of doubling or singling when the 
frame hand gets to it. 

He is working by the piece and must get production if 
he is to hold his frames. So there is a temptation not to 
wind off all of that doubling or singling and thus some 
more uneven yarn is made. The same principle applies 
to other machine tenders. So while insisting that they do 
a full day’s work, let’s make sure there’s not more than 
can be done in the proper way. 

The work will run better some days than others and if 
the load is set for the very best days there will be bad 
work and uneven yarn when the bad days come. 

Overhauling, drafts, speeds and settings depend upon 
so many other factors that each mill must set its own 
standards. When a standard has been found that best 
suits that mill, then it should be lived up to. 

No one should be allowed to change gears or settings 
upon any machine but those who are due to do so. Then 
if a mistake occurs, there is someone to be held responsi- 
ble. 

Cleaning and oiling also depend upon a number of fac- 
tors. Again you must find the best standard for your 
own case and see that it is enforced. If allowed at all, 
compressed air, flaprags or fans must be used with care 
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for all of us know what slugs and gouts will do to the 
yarn. 

And of course the yarn will suffer if strips, fly and 
motes are not removed often enough at the 
pickers. 


cards and 


The humidity should be well regulated and frequent 
weighings made of the work. Thus you may find and 
correct any variation as quickly as possible. 

lf all these things are properly attended to, you will 
prevent uneven yarn. “BAMA.” 


February Cotton Consumption Up Sharply Over 
1938 


| 
Washington, D. C.—The cotton situation during the 
past month, according to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, showed continued high domestic mill consump- 
tion, small exports and foreign consumption of American 
cotton, high spot prices of American cotton relative to 
foreign growths, and relative to futures quotations, and 
small stocks of “free’’ American cotton despite the record 
total domestic stocks. 

Domestic mill consumption in February was one-third 
greater than in February last year, and with one excep- 
tion was the largest for that month since 1929. 
consumption 


Domestic 
from August through February was one- 
eighth larger than a year earlier, and with one exception 
the largest for the period in ten years. 

Unofficial reports indicate that mill activity during the 
first three weeks of March continued at a rate equal to or 
possibly higher than in [ebruary. 
March, 


cloth are said to have materially exceeded output, but in 


In late February and 


early manufacturers’ sales of unfinished cotton 
the two weeks ended March 23rd they were apparently 


less than production. 

During the first 20 days of March, exports of Ameri- 
can cotton were about 28 per cent less than in the corre- 
sponding period last season. In February, they were one- 
third less than in February last year, only one-half as 
large as the preceding 10-year February average of 551,- 
O00 bales, and the smallest for the 
50 years. 


month in more than 
For the seven months ended in February, do- 
mestic exports were 42 per cent less than in the first seven 
months of last season. 

Foreign consumption of American cotton so far this 
season has been much smaller than usual but much larger 
relatively than the exports of American cotton. During 
the first seven months of this season, foreign mills con- 
sumed about one-sixth less American cotton than in the 
corresponding period last season and the smallest quan- 
tity for any like period in 20 years. As a result of the 
much greater decline in exports than in consumption, 
foreign stocks of American cotton now are low for this 
time of the marketing season, even relative to the prevail- 


ing low rate of consumption. 
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LOCKHART 


B R A N D 
CHOICE ALABAMA PINE 


End-matched. 
"COTTAGE" and "BUNGALOW" 


Produced in 


Grades. Low First Cost. Lays 
without waste. Low upkeep cost. 
Conforms to FHA Minimum 
Construction Standards. 


CREOSOTED & “WOLMANIZED™ 
LUMBER 

including Planking, Decking, 

Flooring and Timbers, pressure- 

treated with Creosote or with 

"“Wolman Salts” preservative. 

Pre-fabricated on specification. 


Address inquiries to: 


JACKSON LUMBER COMPANY 


LOCKHART, ALABAMA 


A CROSSETT 


WATZEK 


GATES INDUSTRY 


. 


Drop Forgings 
Screw Machine Work 
Bolts Nuts Cap Screws 
Eve Bolts Studs 


We specialize to the Textile Trade 
Southern Representative 
Mr. Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, 5. C. 


Established 1834 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 


with New Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one also 


| 


Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRIC ATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. 


i 
| LOORING 
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RRHODE ISLAND Toot Coir 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We 


realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


AKRON Sel TING Akron, 0. Sou. Branches, 15 Augusta 


St.. Greenville, 5 90 S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORP... Detroit Mic h Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bide Raltimore, Md 1211 ommercial Bank 
Bide (“harlotte 716-19 101] Marietta St Bide.. 
Atlanta, Ga S46 Baronne St New Orleans, L 1005-6 Amer 
ican Bid ("iy 619 Mercantile Bide Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleur bide Lexa Ave Houston. Tex 210 Mutual 
Ride Kansa City M 6S. «66th Architects & Blars. 
Exhibit Bide eville 14 Oliver Bidge.; Pittsburgh, 
7 North 6th St hmond. Va 

Pilazi New Yi ("ity SO iffice and Warehouse 
head St Charl ee are Puckett ryan Sou. Sales Mer 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Chureh St New York Citys 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane Asheville, N. C 

AMERICAN co., Providence nm. Southern 


Piants. Charlotte, N. and Atlanta. (a 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. lL. Sou. Rep 


Ernest F. Culbreath. 602 Commercial Bank Bide., Charlotte, 
N. 

CORK PRODUCTS CO. ‘Textile Division), 
lar afte? Pa Nor wood in (jreenville ~ 
Ashlie 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN CO., tInc., Providence Frank 
VW Jonnson Sou Niler 126% (“hartiotte Sov hte ps., 


ibert EB. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C Harold T. Buck, 1615 
1?th St (“otumbus. tan W. Ches ussell tirski ne 
Huntsville Ala Flovd Burns, 19% Durham 
Norwood ne reenville. § Central Ave W., At- 
lanta, Ga Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dalla Tex 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 


Atianta, Ga. Suc- 


ATLANTA & REED MFG. CO., 


by Steel Heddl Mi‘ Atlanta Di Vision (See this 
company's listirg.) 

AUFFMORDT &@€ CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave New York City 
Sou Rep., Diggie,. Jr. 922 Hawthorns Lane (*hariotte, 

BELTING Boston, Mass. Sou Rep 
‘ulbreth, 602 Ci ink Blde.. Charlotte, N. Her- 
Booth Clar ag Apt Birminghan Ata 

BARBER. COLMAN Cco.. Rockford Sou. Office, 31 W 
McBee Ave., Greenvil'te, S. C., d. H. Spencer lg 

BORNE. SCRYMSER CO.. 17 Battery Piace, New York Cits 
SOU Mer Hi | Sie ye! x 116% ( nariotte N Sales 
youn 1216 Kenilw th Ave (“hariotte, N. © lohn Ferguson, 

BROWN DAVID. Lawrence Mass Sou Ralph 
Gossett. W odside bids (GGreenvill Williat Moore 
(ja Gastonia Mill Supplv Co... Gastonia. N. © litussell A. Sin- 
glet« Ine Tex 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W.., Pa. Sou 
I 


Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlo 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 

N.C 


Hartsville. S. C 


(“hariotte, 


(Charlotte, N. C. 
New York Citys 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 
CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts 


Sou. Offices ard Warehou (hariotte. N. 


CLINTON hag Clinton, lowa Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 


bert Hox Phone rd N. nton Sales Co 
in Dana H \lexandet 2 Mor (,;ree! lj (Sec 
Moore Box 481, Phone Spartanburg e | 
busts Pho ‘i } ur if 
lina ‘lral 8 Be ( fhariotte (‘onsolidated 
Brokerags f (it Bonded Service Warehouse 
Atianta bonded Warehouse Roanoke Rapids 

York Cults Corn “iucts Sales o.. Greenville, S. C.. John R 
White. Mer.: ts Sales (Co Montgomery Pide., Spar 
tanbures Cant’ \lexandet! Asst Sou Mer Corn 
Products Sales (Mil ind Pape! tarch Div.). Hurt Bh 
Atlanta. Ga G. Stover. M (“orn Products Sales Co 894.95 
N. 4 Bank Bidz ‘reensboro, N. C.. W. R. Joyner, Meg Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg Birmingham, Ala | I e] 
ley, Mg Stocks carried at convenient points, 


CROMPTON LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 


Sou. Plant. Charlotte. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Southern Tape Agent syrd 
Miller. Woodside Bldg Greenville, S. C Roll Agents: Dixie 
Roller Shop, R ockingham, ee A. J. Whittemore & Sons 
Burlineton, N. C Dixie Roll & Cot Co Macon, Ga Morrow 


Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C 
(;reenvillie, C Take Up 
fox 752, Atlanta, Ga 


Greenville Roll & 


Leather Co., 
Roll Agent: M 


Bradford Hodges, 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., 
John E. Humphries. P. O. Box 842 


Ashley, P. O. Box 720. Atlanta. Ga. 


Taunton, Mass Sou. Rep., 
Greenville. S. Chas. L 


DIEHL MG. CO., Elizabethport. N. J Textil 


Thorpe & Co 26; Fitth Ave New York City sou. Offices 


Atianta,. Ga 12% Trinits Ave Ss. G Bove Dallas, 2nd 
init Santa Fe Hide Olin Duff 
DILLARD Co., Greensboro, N. C 
(“harilotte, N 


Greenville, S. C., 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hi: 
Darrin, Vice 
st... Ss. W 
(lare H. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @€ CO., Inc., E. l., 


cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div 


dale 
Pres Sou. Offices and 
Atianta,. Ga... W. M 
Draper, 


Mass Sou. Rep., E. N 
Warehouses, 242 Fors, th 
Mitchell: Spartanburg. Ss. Cc 


Organic Chemi- 
Wilmington, Del 


John L. Dabbs. Sou. Sales Me D>. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst.’ Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. Davidson. 
Asst Mer Techni cal Sou W areho uses, 414 8S. Church St.. 
Charlotte, N. ¢ Rene. C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable. J. P 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner. L. B. Green. M LD. Haney. W. R. Ivey 
>. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira. Charlotte Office: J. T 
McGregor. .Jr.. James A. Kidd 035 Jefferson Standard Blde.. 
(reensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr.. G. H. Bovd. 804 Provident 
Ride Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan. T. R. Johnson. Green- 
vile, 5. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. W. A. Howard. 
Columbus, Ga.; J. A Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom Taylor, New 


nan, Ga 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. l.. The R. & H. 
(Chemicals Dept. Main Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 
i4 S. Church St., LeRov Kennette, District Sales Mer Reps.. 
J. L. Moore, Technical ‘Wan Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S 
(Church St John C. Robertson, 1220 Passadena Ave Atlanta, 
Ga., Technical Man; R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive. At- 
lanta, Ga., Salesman: W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave Nashville 


Tenn., Ceramic Salesman 
EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Bldg... Charlotte. N. C 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.. L, awrence, 
118% W.. Fourth St., Charlotte. N. CC (;eorge 
F. Bahan, District Rep. 


N R. and V. G okshiré 


FIDELITY CoO., 3908-18 Frankford Av: 
phia, Pa. Sou Reps ohn E Fox, First 


Mass. Sou 


Field, Mer 


Piant 


Builders’ Bldg... Charlotte 


Philadel 
National Bank Bide 


(Charlotte, N. C.; R. C. Ayeock, 911 Provident Bide.. Chatta 
nooga, Tenn 
FOSTER MACHINE CO., Mass Sou. Office, 1314 


Westfield 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 

FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO.. 
Southern Franklin Process Co.., 
lin Process Co., Chattanooga. 


44 Cross St Providence, R. |! 

Providence, R. Sou 
Greenville, S. C 
Tenn 


Plants 
Central Frank- 


, SENERAL COAL CO.., Johnston Bidge., Charlotte. N. C 


f LL. Rowe, Sou. Sales ms Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea 
gan, H. ‘*_hapman N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bldg R Va.; D. H. R. Wigee. Wainwrieh: 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Blide.. 
Bluefield, W. Va H. ©. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bide *harles- 
ton. C.: W. Black, Greenville. S.-C Hi. G. Thompson 


Mristol, Tenn 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St... New York 


(ity sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C 
A. Stigen, Mer 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. Y¥ Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta. Ga Kk. H. Ginn Dist Mer 
(‘harleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston. Mer Charlotte. N. ¢ Te 


F 
Birming 


(Coles, Mer Dallas, Tex., L. T 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W 
Hathway. B. F 


Blaisdell, Dist. Mer 
()'Hara,. Me Oklahoma 
Mers sou. Sales Offices. 


ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke. Met (hattanooga, Tenn... W. O. Me- 
Kinney, Mer: Ft. Worth. Tex A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville. 
Tenn., A 3. Cox, Mer Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer 
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Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville. Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer New Orleans, La... B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin. Mer San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer.: 
sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga., W. J. Selbert. Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston. Mer.: Houston Tex.. F. C. Bunker. Mer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N.. 
sou. Reps., Frank BE. Keener, 187 Spring St... N. W Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


{aa LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass Sou. Reps., Gastonia, 
N W. G. Hammer: Greenville, S. C., W. J. Moore, Ralph 
Gossett: Griffin, Ga.. Belton C. Plowden. 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 


Ga A. M. ag S. T. C, Seaffe, Spartanburg, 
5s. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char 
lotte, N. C.; G. P. King + . Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
Tex.; Louisville, Toledo, 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City 
sou. Mer., Charles C, Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 


H &€ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I Sou 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Rank Roe 
Atianta. Ga... J Martin Agt.: Johnston Bide “harlo N 
Elmer J McVey. Mer.: Fritz Sweifel, Fred yn, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives 


HERCULES POWDER we ~ Wilmineton, Del, Distrib 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical o., Tenn Her 
cules. Powder Ceo Paper ‘hemical Div Atlanta. Ga 
Hercul vder (Co Johnston Bide (*harlotte EK Ware 
nouses American Storage and Wareh yf) IS Cedar 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse (o.. 511-513 Rhett St 
(sreenville South Atlanth Bonded Warehouse Corp., 
Washineton and Macon St: more N + 


HERMAS MACHINE CO.., Hawtho rne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520. Charlotte. N. C 


HOLBROOK co., Pre vide nce, | Si Distrib 


utors. Odell Mill Suppls Greensboro ee Textile Mil 
Supp ily Co., and Charlotte Suppl (Charlotte, N. Gastonia 
Supply Gastonia. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co... Anderson, 

Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanbure. S. C (Carolina 
Suppls Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co Atianta, Ga.: 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mil Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Sup 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia, 
Pa., W. H. Brinkley. Sou. Sales Mer... 1301 W. Morehead St.. 


Charlotte, N. C Sou. Reps ©. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, md T. EB. Hansen, 3807 Seminary Ave Rich- 
mond, Va.: S. P ‘hwover, 507 N. Main St High Point, N. C 


D. O. Wrvrlie. 1301 Ww Moreh ad St.. Charlotte. N. C.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 1003. Greenville. S. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peach- 
tree, Ant. No. 5. Atlanta. Ga H. J. Reid. 308 Hillcrest Ave 
Decatur, Ga.: V. C. Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave., Chatta 
nooga. Tenn.: L. N. Manley, 333 St. Charlies St.. New Orleans 


La.; J. W. Byrnes. 333 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La.; G. J 
Reese, 402 S. Independence St., Sapulpa, Okla 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, 
Boston. Mass Re }) Jas ‘Tavior, Phone 
3-3692, Charlotte, N. C 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.,. Worcester. Mass Sou. Office 
and Plant. 244 Forsvth St S. W.. Atlanta. Ga... Guv L Melicho: 


Mer 5. W Rep hussell A. Singleton Co Ire Mail Route 5 
Dallas, Tex.; J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodvear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N. E.. Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville. S. C.. Winston-Salem, N 
Atlanta, Ga 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. ake Danielson. Conn Sou. Execu 
tive, W. Irving Bullard. Pres ‘harlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Me 
S. B. Henderson. P. O. Box tT Greer, 8S. C.: Sou. Service Mer.. 
Dan B. Griffin, P. O. Box 1036. Greensboro. N. C.: Sou. Subsi 
diary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 544; Charlotte, N. C 
sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Charlotte Supply C: 
Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co Gastonia. N. © 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co An 


derson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg. 8. C.: 
Carolina Supply Co., Green big S. C.: Greenville Textile Supply 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga Southern 
felting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Supplies, Inc.. LaGrange 


Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters 
Garland Co., Louisville, Ky 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S. Tryon St... Charlotte, N. C W 
A. Kennedy, Pres. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.,. Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville. S. C Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville RE. Charlotte. N. C Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. P. 1383. Greenville. S Luke J. Castile, 
9°94 Monticello Terrace ‘harlotte. N Co. Fr. M. Wallace, Home 
wood, Birmingham Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 FE. Tioga St.. Philadel 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., A. Henry Gaede. P. ©. Box 1083, Charlotte 
.. C., and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, 5. C 


THE MBRROW MACHINE CO., § Laure! St., Hartford, Conn 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895. Atlanta. Ga 
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MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co.., 
Shelby, N. ©.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C 
M. ©. Thurston Co., Richmond Va Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Lynchburg, Va Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss 
Foundry & Mech. Co., Jackson, Miss.: Corinth Machine Co.. Cor- 


inth, Miss industrial Supplies Co LaGrang: Ga.; Philips 
Hdw. & Supply Co., Columbus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, 
Ga.; Owen-Richards Co Birmingham, Ala.: Matthews-Morse 


Sales 909 S. Mint St (“harlotte. N 


MORELAND SIZING CO., Inc., Spartanbure,. S. CC. Gen. Mer.. 
Paul G. Thomas. Sou. Reps., Jos. P. Carter, FE. H. Thomas 
Mer. (Chemical Div., T. J. Boyd 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St... New 
York City Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer... 201 W. First St.. Char. 
lotte, N. C Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mer... 201 W 
First St., (Charlotte, N. C Salesmen: D. S. Moss, 201 W. First 
St.. Charlh Tony N. C.; W. L. Barker, 201 W. First St., Charlotte. 
N. ©C.:; Frank L. Feagle, Jr.. 201 W. First St.. Ch arlo tte. N. C.: 
Harry lL. Shinn, 201 W. First St (‘harlotte, N. C.: J H Shu- 
ford, J¢ er rson Standard Bide., Greensboro, N. C.: J. A. Parker. 
Jefferson Bideg., Greensboro. N. C H A Rodgers, 

; 4 téenn.: C. A Spr: att, 1006 James 
"hite American Savings Bank 
1. Columbus, Ga.: L. Pem- 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main. Office lll Broadway. New 


York Branches Freeman Ave (Cincinnati, ©.; Widene 
Ridge Philadelphia Pa ohn T Lewis & Bros. Co.): 111 
Bre adway Yo athe nris Mrane hy ) (;eorwia ir ad 

Atlanta Ga Warehouses Savannah Warehouse 
Transfer So Bay St Tixtension and Canal St Savannah, Ga 

John T. Lewis & Bro "er 5. (Corner Light and Pratt 
Sts Balt ore Ma A 14 ist ‘ iT 

Ri nad, Va. Sou Sal Rep A I Brown 1670 Cornell 
ia. N. Atlanta. Gi: K. Campbel ("or lackshor Pik 

ind (ak Park Drive ntair Ang 

‘oil Mt. Vernon St Rich nd. \ } S. Haves, 2305 } rt} 
Richyr nd Va illace Ja kK Fort Hr ice 
Road Favettevills N | Longhurst linion St 

neord N. 


NATIONAL RING co.., W. Exchange St.. 
Providence. R | Sou. Offi and Wareh: W First St... 
(“harlotté C Sou. 7 Tavlor. Charlotte. N. ¢ Sou 
eps Otto Pratt, Union Mills. N. C.: H. B Askew Box 272 
Atlanta. Ga Wim. 8S. Johnstone, P. O. Box 993. Gastonia. N. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN €& SHUTTLE Co., Nashua, N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave... New York 
City Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St... Phone 8-7191. Char- 
lotte,. N. Spartanbure,. S. Atlanta, Ga (;sreenville 
Falls lL. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer 


Plant, 213 W On (;astonia, N. C 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. Cc 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J Sou. Rep 
Edwin W. Kilumph, 2018 Dilworth Road. West. Charlotte. N. C 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte. N. 

yd SALES coO.., cal LaSalle st Til 
hep Pardue, Greenville, 8S. C sou. Warehouse Textile 
("o., Greenville, S. C 

PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass... and Char 
lotte, N. C Atianta Office, Bona Allen Bhde 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave... New York 


(ity; Cedar Rapids, Iowa: P. G. Wear. Sou. Sales Me Atlanta, 
Ga W J Kirby, E. C. Kontz, Atlanta Office: CC. T. Lassiter 
oO. N. C.: G. La Morrison. Spartanburer 
Nels tte N ae Brown Tex SPocKS CAT 


ried convenient points 
PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holvoke, Mass 
PITTSBURGH trad, GLASS CoO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou. Of 


ices and wy aren uses hirminghan Ala (“has 
lott N Dallas " x ml Pa Tex Fort Worth. Tex 
Hie Point, N. C.: Houston, Tex Mi phis 
Tenn Nashville. Tenn New Orleans, La.: Richmond. Va Sa 
(5H. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga. Tenn 


southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg... Gastonia. N. C 

THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. O. T. Mark. 
Mer 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS. 35 N. Sixth St Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sou. Reps... L.. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St Winston-Salem. 
J. W. Mitchell. Box 1589. Greenvinte. A. S. Jav. 1600 
5S. Zist St.. Birmingham. Ala.: J. T Ho nan. 88 Forsvth St.. 
Ss. W Atlanta. Ga.: Atlanta Store, ¢ R Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsyth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915. Atlanta. Ga. 

RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville. S. CC 

ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass sou. Office, Green- 
‘ile, S. C., John R. Roy, Representati, 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St toston,. Mass 
sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter Ww 
Gavie, Sou. Agent: Atlanta. Ga John L. Graves and Miles A 
Comer, Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth. Selling 
Agent 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J Sou. Rep... Har 


old P. Goller, Greenville, §&. Cc Alexander W Anderson, 10 Mil. 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. lI. 


tep., 
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SEYDEL-WOOLLEY &@ CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.: Savannah, 655 E. Liberty 
St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: Spartanburg. 158 E. Main St.; 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.;: Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. W.; Columbus, 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.: Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St.; Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 8S. Gay St Sou. Reps., E. H 
Steger, 222 W. ist St., Charlotte, N. C.;: R. B. Olney, 158 E. 
Main St.. Spartanburg, C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke. 
Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.: W. H. Mast- 
brook, 105 W. Iver St.. Greensboro, N. C John lIimbach, 70 
Broad St... N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8S. Shimp, 3 Columbus Sta- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn.; ©. A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., 
Richmond, Va.; James C. Wilkinson, 320 Bay View Bivd., Ports- 
mouth, Va.; M. P. Forte, 1038 Broadway, Columbus, Ua 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 
W. Atlanta, Ga.: 20 EF. 2ist St Baltimore, Md.: 2809 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex.: 119 W. Ashley St.. Jacksonville. Fla.: 2516 Grand 
Ave... Kansas City, Mo.; 940 Poydras St., New Orleans, La.; 1645 
W troad St., Richmond, Va.: 2647 Washington Bivd., St. Louis, 
Mo 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bide., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse (Co., 1000 W. Morehead St... Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co 511 Rhett St... Greenville, S. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N 
l7th St., Richmond, Va.;: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 BDoush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St... New York City Sou 
Sou. Branches: 212 S. Tryon St... Charlotte, N. C.: H. O. Pierce, 
Mer.: Marl H. Walker, Har! K. Arthurs and Hugh Causey, sales- 
men. American Bank Blidge., New Orleans, La., C. O. Kingsbury, 
Mer.: W. L. Moise, salesman. Sou. Plant, Solvay Process Co., 
Baton Rouge, La 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Il Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga... Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Blidg., Spar- 
tanbure, ©.; Geo. A. Dean Reps., W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 
S c.: H. F. Taylor. Jr.. Monroe. N. C.: John T. Higginbothem: 
H. A. Mitchell. Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn 
Sales and Executive Offices, Lafayette Bide., Philadelphia. Pa 
Sou. Reps., W. S. Lawson, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co 


Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. P. Rickman, care Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co Chattanooga, Tenn.: N. P. Murphy, Guilford 
tidg~.. Greensboro, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.—Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office. Guilford 
Bank Bide., Greensboro, N. C.—C. W. Cain Greenville Office 


and Plant, Greenville, 8S. C.—J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. Vice- - 


Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson: Sam 
Zimmerman, Jr.;: Henry Goodwin. Atianta Office and Plant, 
Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.—H. Ratford Gaffney, Barney Cole, Ver- 
non A. Graff. Spinning and Twister Ring Division, Ralph Ragan. 
Southern Shuttles, Inc., Greenville, S. C. (subsidiary), Louis P. 
Batson, Pres. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St... Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Green- 
ville, S. C.: D.. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices. Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose. W. P. Warner. Greensboro. N. C.: W. H. 
Goebel. Roanoke. Va.: A. H. Bamman. Norfolk, Va.: P. H. 
Raker, Spartanbure, S C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. ! 
Sou. Office, Johnston Blidge... <*harlotte. N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St.. Spartanbure. S. Cc. E. 
J. Baddy. Sec. and Treas 


TIDEWATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Carolinas Distributor: Heath Distributing Co., 1118 
S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. 1. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C.. Atlanta, Ga 


U. Ss. BOBBIN SHUTTLE CO... Lawrence, Mass Sou 
Plants. Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City. Tenn... and Monticello. 
Ga. Sou. Reps... E. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bidg.., 
Charlotte. N. C.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816. Greenville. S. C.: 
Chas. Sidney Jordan. Monticello, Ga.. and L. K. Jordan. Sales 
Monticello, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St... Providence. R. 
Sou. Rens... Willlam W. Vaughan. P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 
C.: Oliver B. Land. P. O. Box 158. Athens, Ga.: Torrence lL. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 458. Belmont, N. C 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Seu. Office, Room 231 
W. Washington St., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CoO., Providence, R. L, with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
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Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
gr.. 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E.. Atlanta, Ga 


VISCOSE CO., Bide., Charlotte, N. C., Harry 
Dalton, Mer. 


— Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
res. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. Ll. Dalton. 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass 
Sou. Rep.. H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. L 
WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R 


Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St... Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, 
Box. 102, Lenoir City, Tenn 


Tim Hence So~ 


From time to time there have been humorous and pe- 
culiar happenings around cotton milis or connected with 
cotton mill people and we would like to obtain a collection 
of such items. We invite our readers to send accounts of 
humorous or peculiar events and will pay $1.00 for each 
which is deemed by us to be good enough to publish. 
None will be considered unless connected with a textile 
plant or a textile manufacturer. The names of those 
connected with the story need not be given. The name 
of the sender of the story need not be published, but must 
be given to us. 


With All the Trimmings 


About the time the cotton mills were getting started in 
the South the two children (boy and girl) of a widow 
living in the country prevailed upon their mother to take 
them to the nearby town to try to get jobs in a small cot- 
ton mill there. 

When they arrived at the mill, via mule drawn wagon, 
the mother told the superintendent that she wanted jobs 
for her two children, saying that the boy was a carder 
and the girl a spinner. 

“All right,” the superintendent replied, “I can use a 
spinner and a card hand. Report to work at 6 o'clock in 
the morning.”’ 

The next morning when the boss arrived on the job the 
widow and her two children had their wagon backed up 
to the platform and loaded with their hand cards and a 
spinning wheel. 

“All right,” the woman said, “here we are. Where do 
you want us to put our machinery?” 


J. F. W. 
Spinner Sotter Hoper 


One day when I was working in a mill in Atco, Ga., I 
was talking to one of the employees, and I asked him 
what his job was. He said, “I’m a spinner sotter hoper.”’ 
It was not until I saw him on his job that I knew he was 
a spindle setter helper. BE. P. J. 
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No other installation can 
be more satisfactory in 
operation. Simple in con- 
struction, economical in 
water requirements, free 
from operating failures, 
they have proved them- 
selves in thousands of 
installations. 


lf desired, the use of a Num- 
ber One Valve makes this 
outfit semi-frost-proof. Sold 
by Plumbers everywhere. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


DRONSFIELO’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible’ “Needs No Damping” 
Stocks in The Standard 
all the leading Card-Grinding 
Mill Centre: Medium 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 
Used the wide world o'er. like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 
Principal Mill | 
Supply Houses 
and 
Card-Clothing 
Makers 


> 


DIAMOND FINISH STYLE “NS” 


THE ring— 


FOR COTTON SPINNING 

FOR STAPLE RAYON SPINNING 

FOR ASBESTOS YARNS 
For 66 years the DIAMOND FINISH organization has 
concentrated solely on designing rings, making rings, 
experimenting with rings, studying ring-and-traveler 
problems under every type of mill operation. Today our 
reversible spinning ring, style NS, represents the Peak 
of Performance in design, trueness, hardness and polish. 


Specify "DIAMOND FINISH, NS." 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of: Spinning and Swister R ings since 1873 


FINISH 
Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 


Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 
have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST.. NEW YORK 
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A REAL Mill 
Closet 
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Six Million 
can't 


tomorrow’s cotton mill... what? 


W hat methods for insuring quality of we 

product and increasing quantity? 

What methods for decreasing waste 
. and imperfections. 


Perhaps nothing radical. . . since today’s 
leading cotton mills are laboratories constantly 
proving the worth of all new methods. Tomor- 
row’s cotton mills, to survive, must have them 
all... all that have been found practical... 


and worth while. 


A Parks’ Traveling Cleaner system is one 
of tomorrow’s proven methods... available 
today, demonstrating that mechanical and 
automatic cleaning makes spinning easier, 


and better... and soon pays for itself. 


Experiences drawn...not from a few 
isolated cases, but from hundreds of represent- 


ative mills . . . proclaim that 


Six Million Spindles 
can’t be wrong! 


PARKS 
Cleaners 


i 


